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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

Londen: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of cach copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy ef Vogue should immediately notify the Head OU/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vratlroad train or steamboat 
will cenfer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matcer 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

V class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
‘Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C, Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F, Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford, 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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«& ** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex~ 
bausted within rbree days after publication. 

» A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 
TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 
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TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 

27 Last 21st Street, New York 
:-: 2 ee SF 

LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPOKTER AND 


DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
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HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMAN S—H AT §& 
ROUND HATS ANO B /NNETS 
1307-1109 Broadway 
+OR ® -OKLET OF STYLES 


SFND 


Iss HARMAN BROWN 
HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 





FE L I S 
4 IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 


275 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Holland House 








LL E Zz aves 


GOWNS 
15 West jzorh Stree 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 4sth Street 


J EAN BURGER 


Pp A U » x N 


ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 


ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 


E 





FRANK “DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2oth Street, near Broadway 


M E. w NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 
IMPORTER AND MAKER OF ROBES AND 
TAILOR GOWNS 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


aa °s* SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 


EVENING DRESSES 
10 West 35th Street, New York 


A. FORMERLY WITH A, BARNES 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
TO ORDER 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


A. wv hit 6 oa 
LATEST DESIGNS IN GOWNS 
AND WRAPS 
42 East 19th street, 
New York 


oe oe oe ee ee 


IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
zu East 33d Street, New York 


RAME, M°*G*R 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Bar Harbor 


i. 








LIZABETH HAWVER 
GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 


UX ELEGANTES 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West 3oth Street 





New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 
32 484 222s Ss 


H ® MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 








SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Puarsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Hérald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 


EN R Y ARDEN 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 


Iss Ss. BERGMAN 

Facial Massage, Physical Culture and Elec- 

tricity. Three matural means by which 
health, strength aud beauty can be restored. Miss 
S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d St., New York 


LADY,.WILL SELL A 
Number of pieces of fine old handmade lace, 
shawls, veils and scarfs suitable for draping 
gowns. Address ROOM 454, 11 Broadway, New York. 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
§6 University Place, Cor. roth St,, N. Y 








N ENGLISHWOMAN 
Moving inthe best society, who has had great 
success in designing toilets, will select mate- 

rials for gowns, Shopping orders of all kinds desired. 
Highest reference given and required Addiess MIss 
KIRWAN, 143 West 14th 5t., New York. 


Floyd.—On Thu. morn. 20 Oct., at her 
home, near the village of Greenport, L. [., 
in the 88th year of her age, Lydia Smith, 
widow of David Gelston Floyd, and daughter 
of the late William Smith, Esq., of St, 
George’s Manor, Long Island. 


MARRIED 


Lord-Tiffany.—On 22 Oct., at S:, 
Peter’s Church, West Chester, N. Y., by the 
Rev. F. M, Clendenin, assisted by Arch- 
deacon Tiffany, Edith Tiffany, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Tiffany, of Fox 
Hurst, New York city, to Frederick R. Lord, 
of Staten Island. 


ENGAGEMENTS, 


McClave - McCall. — Miss Louise 
McClave, daughter of Hon. and Mrs. John 
McClave, to Mr, Ballard McCall. 

Porter-Ogden.—Mrs. Horace M. Porter 
to Mr, John R. Ogden, Jr., son of Mr. J. 
R. Ogden, of Bartow-on-Sound. 

Smith-Crane —Miss Josephine Hopkin. 
son Smith, daughter of Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
to Professor Ciane, of Princeton University, 

Sloane-Hammond.—Miss Emily Van- 
derbilt Sloane, daughter of Mr. William 
Douglas Sloane, to Mr. Johm Hays Ham- 
mond, son of the late Gen. John H. Ham. 
mond. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Satterlee-Folsom.—The Rev. Church- 
ill Satterlee and Miss Helen Stuyvesant Fol- 
som, daughter of Mr. George Winthrop 
Folsom, will be married in Trinity Church, 
Lenox, Mass., Wed., 9 Nov. 


WEDDINGS 


Baring-Churchill.—Mr. Harold Ker- 
man Baring, son of the late Hon. Thomas 
Charles Basing, and Miss Marie A. Churchill, 
daughter of Mr. John A. Churchill, were 
married in St. Thomas’s Church, on Mon, 
24 Oct., at 4 p.M., the Rev. Dr. Brown of- 
ficiating. Maid of honor Miss Muriel Baring. 
Best man, Mr. George A. Churchill ; ushers 
Mr. Sydney Smith, Dr. Holbrook Curtis, 
Mr. Cecil Baring, Mr. Lindsay C. Ivory, Mr. 
T. Newton Phelps Stokes, Mr, Robert Shaw 
Minturn. 

Hatch-Kelley.—Mr. Edward Payson 
Hatch, 2nd, and Miss Helen Menzies Kel- 
ley, daughter of Mr. Frank Munford Kelley, 
were married in Christ Church, Greenwich, 
Conn., on Wed. aft., 26 Oct. Maid of 
honor, Miss Anne Kelley ; best man, Mr. 
David Arthur McKinlay. Ushers, Mr. 
Frederic H. Hatch, Dr. James C. Johnstons, 
Mr. George Preston, Mr. Augustus N. Rand, 
Mr. Duncan Preston, Mr. Albert Ashforth. 

Smith.Gailaudet.—The Rev. Herbert 
Stanley Smith, of Lambertville, N. J., and 
Miss Edith Gallaudet, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, were married in St. 
Matthew’s Church on Tue., 25 Oct., the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, assisted by the 
Rev. Elvin K. Smith officiating. Maid of 
honor, Miss Mabel D. Shaw ; best man, Dr. 
Mcllwaine ; ushers. Rev. Dr. Sargent, Mr. 
Charles G. Trumbull, Mr. Frank G, Mean, 
Mr. Murson G. Shaw, Mr. George L. 
Myers. 

Smith-Moen —Mr. Howard Caswell 
Smith, son of Mr. Charles Stwart Smith and 
Miss Katherine Lyall Moen, daughter of Mr. 
Edward A. Moen, were married in Christ 
Church on Wed. eve., 26 Oct., the Rev. 
Dr. J. S. Shipman, assisted by Bishop Neely, 
officiating. . Maid of honor, Miss Mary War- 
ren Moen ; bridemaids, Miss Marion Brad- 
ford, Miss Madeleine Van Zile, Miss Grace 
Smith, Miss Beatrice De Forest, Miss Kitty 
Lyall, Miss Elizabeth Gillespie ; best man, 
Mr. Stuart Duncan; ushers, Mr. Rene 
Moen, Mr. H. W. Crane, Mr. Leclanche 
Moen, Mr. E. L. Patterson, Mr. George 
Hume, Mr. Earl Sheffeld, Mr. George Ag- 


new, Mr. Cornelius Agnew. 


INTIMATIONS 
Gould.—Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gould 


have taken a long lease of the Kemp house at 
(Continued on page iv) 
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KE. A. MORRISON & SON. 


Evening Gowns and Opera Wraps, 


in exclusive designs, are now 


being shown. 


893 Broadway, 








leneke fFrod. 


NOLISH BOOT MAMERS 
‘GOLD MEDAL PARIS 1889* 

Makers of fine Footwear for 
Men and Women. 

Specimens always kept on 
hand for immediate use. 

Boots for Riding, Polo, Skat- 
ing, Hunting. Coachman’s and 
Livery Boots. 

FirtH AVENUE COR. 42ND ST., 
NEW YORK 








THE 
FIFTH 
) AVENUE 


Wedding Linen 


This is the season of weddings, 
and a time when everyone is 
studying the problem of finding 
some appropriate wedding gift 
that “someone else is not sure 
to give her.’ Would not a 
dainty set of Linen for the Tea 
Table, Dining Room or Boudoir 
be acceptable? Or to go further, 
complete linen outfit for the in- 
tending housekeeper. It may be 
found here. Wedding trous- 
seaux are a specialty with us, 
and the greatest care is exercised 
in selecting the very finest Linens 
for that purpose. 

Intending purchasers are asked 
to call and examine our selec- 
tions. Many dainty art pieces 
too numerous to mention are 
among our autumn importations. 
Prices? Yes, lower than you’d 
expect for the quality. 


LINEN 
STOR 


WM. 8S. KINSEY & CO. 


Near 30th St. 


Psrwsrorrwsrrwwww"* 


388 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 


13 East roth Street. 


IMPORTED 


; French Patterns 


OF THE LATEST 


Paris Ideas in Dress 


are on sale at the Show 
Rooms of our pattern 
department. Each pat- 
tern consists of a made 
up model and a flat pat- 
tern to cut from. This 
feature is original with 
the 
necessity of taking the 
pattern apart to cut the 
This is only 


one of the reasons why 


us and _ obviates 


material. 


our patterns are the best 
in the world. 


Patterns Cut to Measure 


The 
Morse BroughtonCo. 


Paris, 34 rue Vivienne 


New York, 3 East 1gth Street | 


} 


My 


Age 








B. SCHULICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


Dressmaker 


Furrier 
10 W. 35th St. 


NEW YORK 


Near FirrH AVENUE 











(Continued from page ii) 
729 Fifth Ave., and will open it about 1 
Nov., for the season. 

Grant.—Miss Julia Dent Grant will spend 
the season in Egypt with her aunt, Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer. 

Meredith.—Mr. and Mrs. William T. 
Meredith havetaken the Riggs’s house, Lex. 
Ave. and 37th St., for the winter. 

Sloane.—Mr. and Mrs. William Douglas 
Sloane will return from Lenox very soon and 
occupy Mr. George Vanderbilt’s house until 
their own is completed. 

Steele.— Mr. Charles Steele has bought a 
lot at Southampton, L. I., on which he will 
erect a large country house in time for occu- 
pancy next season. 

Taylor.—Mr. and Mrs. William M. R. 
Taylor (née Hard) have taken apartments at 
the Buckingham for the winter. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. George Van- 
derbilt will remain at Biltmore until after the 
holidays, 


LECTURES 


Hamlin.—A lecture on Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus, illustrated by lantern 
slides, was given by Professor A. D, F. Ham- 
lin, at the Camera Club on Tue. eve., 75 
Oct. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Orthopzdic.—A portrait show will be 
held at the National Academy of Design, for 
the benefit of the New York Orthopedic 
Hospital, The various committees are as 
follows : Executive Committee, Mr. Charles 
T. Barney; Chairman, Mr. E. Hamilton 
Bell ; Secretary, Mr. Fred. G. King; Assist- 
ant Secretary, Mr. Edward A. Smith; Treas- 
urer, Messrs, Henry Marquand, Prescott Hall 
Butler, Stanford White, James L. Breese and 
Robert Waller, Jr. Ladies’ Committee, Mrs. 
John Hobart Warren; Chairman, Mrs, 
Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. R, Fulton Cut- 
ting, Mrs. Edmund Baylies, Mrs. M. Dwight 
Collier, Miss De Forest and Miss Whitney. 
Artists’ Committee, Mr. Charles T. Barney; 
Chairman, Messrs. J. Carroll Beckwith, 
William M. Chase, Edwin Howland Blash- 
field, Benjamin C. Porter, Stanford White 
and Francis Lathrop. 

Woman’s Auxiliary.—A course of 
illustrated lectures on music will be given by 
Miss T. C. Very, at the residence of Mrs. 
Frederic Bronson, at 174 Mad. Ave., on 18, 
25 Nov., 2, 9,16 Dec., at 11 o'clock, in aid 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Society of 
the Lying-In Hospital, of New York. Pa. 
tronesses, Mrs. Frederic Bronson, Mrs, Jonas 
B. Kissam, Mrs. William A. Street, Mrs. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mrs, Frederick Vander- 
bilt, Mrs. Jonathan Thorne. 


CLUBS 


Junior Badminton.—The Junior Bad- 
minton Club will meet this winter in the 
Berkeley School Armory in W. 44th St. 
Officers of the club: Mr. Philip Livingston, 
President ; Mr. S. Schieffelin Stebbins, Treas- 
urer and Mr, Francis T. Kemble, Secretary. 
The Executive Committee: Mr. George B. 
Agnew, Mr. P. Channcey Anderson, Mr. 
Arthur M. Hunter, Mr. Francis T Kemble, 
Mr. Philip Livingston, Mr. S. Schieffelin 
Stebbins and Mr, George De Witt William- 
son, The tournament Committee: Mr. 
Spotswood D. Bowers and Mr, E. Percy 
Bramwell. Patronesses: Mrs. John G. 
Nesser, Mrs. Newbold Morris, Mrs. Howard 
Henry, Mrs. Samuel Riker, Jr., Mrs. Philip 
J. Sands, Miss Julia Livingston Delafield, 
Mrs. Charles De Rahm, Jr., Mrs. Gouver- 
neur Kemble, Mrs. Henry L. Morris, Mrs. 
Philip Rhinelander, Mrs. Lawrence Wells 
and Mrs. Henry G. Trevor. 


GOLF 


Oakland—The Oakland Golf Club, at 
Bayside, L. I., held an open tournament last 
week, which was won by Walter J. Travis, 
who defeated J. Powers Farr in the finals by 
g up 7 to play. During the week Walter 
Travis established a new record for the links, 
making the 18 holes in 73 as follows : 


Travis, out..4 4 6 44 4 4 3 
Travis,in...4 445 44 65 2 


The Conselation Cup and the handicap 


4 —37 
4 —36—73 


prize were both won by George E. Arm- 
strong, Staten Island, with the following 
score : 


G. E. Armstrong, Staten Island—Gross. H'cap. Net. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Arriving Tue., 18 Oct., Mr. 
A. Benson, Mrs. C. W. Benson, Miss Ben- 
son, Miss E, O. Benson, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam H. Bliss, Mrs. George Bliss, Miss C. H. 
Bliss, Miss Augusta Bliss, Mrs. Bruce Brown 
and children, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Coleman, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Coxe, Mr. and Mrs, 
John H. Davis, Mr. ond Mrs. Charles D. 
Dickey and children, Colonel De Lancy 
Floyd-Jones, Major R. H. Hall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gardiner G. Hammond, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman, Mrs, John R, Harris, Miss 
C. B. Harris, Mr. Madison Jones, Mrs. E. 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. J. Larocque, Mr. Nel- 
son Morris, Mrs. Morris, Miss Morris, Mrs. 
W. Y. Mortimer, Mrs. Trenor L. Park, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley Watson, Miss Wynkoop. 


Capable dramatic critic bids the public 
not to despair of the stage so long as 
plays such as The Liars and The 

Adventure of Lady Ursula are as well acted 
as they are by Mr. John Drew and Mr. and 
Mrs, Sothern, respectively, and indeed well 
may the most pessemistic take heart of grace 
for the future of the drama after noting the 
throngs which for weeks have crowded to see 
these two plays. 


Catherine was produced at the Garrick 
Theatre on Monday evening, when Miss 
Annie Russell and other as well known 
players made their first appearance for the 
season in New York. The play is a pretty 
domestic comedy, and the prospects are bright 
for its filling out agreeably the allotted four 
weeks of Miss Russell’s engagement, The 
great later event at this theatre is to be the 
production of Zaza, by David Belasco, and 
in which Mrs. Leslie is to interpret the star 
part. 


On and Off is a sufficiently lively farce to 
promise box-satisfying audiences at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre for some time to come. 


At Wallack’s next week The Lady of 
Quality with, of course, Julia Arthur in the 
title role, will begin a second New York sea- 
son, 


Kate Kip is the pert title of May Irwin's 
new play, which is to be brought out at the 
Bijou Theatre on 7 November. 


The Bostonians are alternating the Sere- 
nade and Robin Hood this week at the Har- 
lem Opera House. 


Old plays and those which run for several 
weeks this season are all doing well. A 
Runaway Girl at Daly’s shows no abating of 
its popularity, neither does The Rivals at the 
Fifth Avenue which with the incomparable 
Bob Acres of Jefferson is filling the box office 
with ha’pence and pleasure. 


A Colonial Girl is to be given at the Ly- 
ceum on Monday next by Mrs. Sothern. The 
play is the joint production of Grace L, Fur- 
niss and Alby S. Richardson. 


Topsy Turvy is on its fourth week at the 
Herald Square and beyond some changes in 
the cast there is nothing to mark the flight 
of time, 


The Belle of New York, remembered as an 
old favorite at the Casino, has been revived 
there for a fortnight. Dan Daly is one of 
the attractions. 


Sporting Life, at the Academy of Music, 
promises to rival in popularity the most suc- 
cessful of the melodramas that have preceded 
it at this house. 


The popularity of The Liars at the Em- 
pire is so emphatic that the management has 
decided so keep the Empire stock company 
out of its home for several weeks and will 
necessitate its being employed elsewhere other- 
wise than on schedule dates. 


The war play, Cumberland ’61, is at the 
Grand Opera House for the week. 


This is the last week of the Sign of the 
Cross at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. 


Cyrano de Bergerac, as conceived by Rich- 
ard Mansfield, is still to be seen at the Gar- 
den Theatre, 


In vaudeville circles Madame Janauscheck 
is the most notable personage. The distin- 
guished player is at Proctor’s Theatre, where 
she appears twice a day in Come Here. 


A War Correspondent, Burr MclIntosh’s 
new play, is being given for the week at the 
Amphion Theatre, Brooklyn. 


Patchwork is the title of a farce which is 
to be the medium through which Miss Nellie 
McHenry makes her bow on the variety 
stage, Proctor’s Theatre, and 7 November 
are place and date. 


Il Trovatore is the opera of the week at 
the American Theatre: Romeo and Juliet 
in English is the announcement for next 
week. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Sporting Life. 
American—8.15, Il Trovatore. 

Bijou—8.20, The Marquis of Michigan, 
Broadway—8.15, The Little Corporal, 
Daly’s—8.15, A Runaway Girl. 
Empire—8.15, The Liars. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Sign of the Cross. 
Fifth Avenue—8.15, The Rivals. 

Garden Theatre—7.45, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Garnck—7.15, A Day and a Night. 

Grand Opera House - 8, Cumberland, "61. 
Harlem Opera House—T he Bostonians. 
Herald Square—8.15, Hotel Topsy-Turvy. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, The Christian. 
Lyceum—8.15, The Adventure of Lady Ursula. 
Madison Square Theatre—8.30, On and Off. 
Star Theatre—8.15, Two Little Vagrants. 
Wallack’s—8.15, The Fortune Teller. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

Pastor’s —Continuous performance. 

Weber & Field’s—Burlesque. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 
Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace—Continvous performance. 
Eden Mus¢e—Cinématograph, waxworks, etc. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE LITTLE COAT 


O be well set up we should have one, | 
and, better still, two of those pretty 


little silk coats, which everybody 
admires and no one will forego if they are not 
obliged to. You may choose between an 
Eton model or a short circular basque jacket, 
or a slightly bloused-in-front bodice with 
basque tabs; this last model, in some light 
fancy silks, is especially pretty for the house 
But the variety is very great and all sorts of 
modifications are tolerated. If you choose an 
Eton, say of heavily corded black Bengaline, 
have a half high collar lined with with white 
satin and a row of jeweled buttons on the 
open fronts, with a white satin lining to the 
jacket also. Without doubt a modish plain 
sleeve with deep cavalier cuffs turned over 
on the edge with white satin will add to its 
style, The fronts should not be more than 
two inches apart, just enough to show some 
gauzey front, which should finish with a high 
neck band. More economical ideas can be 
carried out on these lines, as having only col- 
lar and cuff edges of white satin for instance, 
and a less perishable front than white. 


CIRCULAR BASQUES 


In the circular basque model—or one with 
short coat-tails, revers including a turn-over 
coat collar have a great deal of chic. In this 
case a vest is introduced with its high neck- 
band attached anda high collar effect half 
round. 

A velvet coat in gray with jetted black 
satin revers and a white satin dotted with 
black vest is to my knowledge charmingly 
effective. The bottom of this coat has a 


black jetted (or pailletié if one prefers) pip 
ing. Small turn-over coat cuffs finish th 
wrists of the close fitting sleeves and they, to, 
have a border Sof jetted satin. This co, 
meets only at the waist line with two han 
some diamond buttons, fairly large ones, 


LADDER OF STRAPS TRIMMING 


A pretty way to make a jacket of silk f 
house wear is to select some pale color whic 
is becoming and will look well in the even 
ing. Among fancy bengalines and a ligh 
quality of matlassés or satins, polka dotte 
over in the same shade, the best choice mg 
be made. Have a seamless back with fro 
cut to fasten far over on the left, and let 
ladder of sraps be cut out of the front from 
neck to waist line. The basque is to be aly 
cut into tabs, two inches longer in the bac 
than in front, where they are quite short, anj 
should not meet beyond the dart seam. Th 
tabs and straps across the front and the tw 
straps cut out in like manner from the top of 
the sleeves, crosswise, should be bound » 
piped with plain satin a trifle deeper in tone 
Then beyond the piping, if one does not minj 
the expense, have a heading of white spangle 
or of silver, gold or steel. Through the strap, 
in front, as well as those on the sleeves, frilj 
of white or yellow lace plissé, attached t 
mousseline de soie of the same shade, shouli 
be slipped. The neck should be finishej 
with a Valois collar, pointed under the ean 
and ending there, of the jacket silk, by 
lined with satin, The sleeves may be lon 
or they may end at the elbow. If _ long, th 
wrists may have one small open strap over th 
hands, with a lace frill pulled through; if 
elbow length, a turned-up cuff of satin, split 
at the outer seam and held by a pair of smal) 
buttons to match the heading, with a fitted 
fall of lace beneath, is the proper touch for: 
finish. Across the collar band in front fasten 
a black velvet necklet, and carry out in it 
ornament whatever has been chosen for the 
heading. At the space between the from 


(Continued on page vi) 
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Begin when they are put on, 
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weight Serges, hand- 
somely embroidered. 
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(Continued from page iv.) 


basque tabs a black velvet bow or a bow with 
a buckle inthe centre is needed, both touches 
of black giving decided smartness. 


SKIRTS TO BE WORN WITH THE LITTLE JACKET 


Any kind of skirt, thick or thin, may be 
worn with these pretty fancy jackets—that 
is, a light cloth, a silk, a skirt of veiling or 
crépon, as well as a net or grenadine or a 
mousseline de soie. For informal dinners 
worn with transparent skirts they are exceed- 
ingly fit. These touches of black may be 
counted on all winter on evening gowns. In 
fact black as a ball-gown bids fair to have a 
close run with white ones, which hold their 
own still, so much so that many of the 
autumn weddings are to be, so far as the 
bridesmaids’ gowns go, white weddings. 


BRIDAL GOWNING 


Bouquets and coiffures must of course rep- 
resent some color—that goes without saying. 

A word about bridal gowns while touching 
upon the subject. Never were suitable gown 
silks so attractive and so inexpensive, and not 
one but may be made up delightfully with 
draped bodices fastening towards the left quite 
low at the waist, with a bouquet of orange or 
myrtle blossoms, and worn with a high neck 
chemisette of lace or mousseline de soie; or a 
low bodice with a high guimpe or a low 
princesse worn also with a guimpe. A nar- 
row garland of orange blossoms on the left 
side of skirt ending in a bouquet at the head 
of the ruchings of tulle which trim the 
bottom of the traine is quite sufficient to 
trim the skirt. 


SKIRT TRIMMINGS 


There is no question but very tall women 
look well in skirts with deep fitted flounces, 
and they may lessen the great length of their 
skirts by cross bands or folds of the same ma- 
terial stitched on above the knee for a space 
of five or six inches, whereas a shorter woman, 
anxious to gain hight, is greatly improved by 
never deviating from vertical lines from waist 
band to hem, provided they do not run 
straight up and down, which is too rigid. 
The curve at the bottom, or the curve of one 
line above another, so much in vogue now, 
bespeaks true grace. Tall women may adopt 
also deep coat lines on their skirts, simulated 
by flat braid trimmings, seen very much on 
tailor-made cloth gowns for street wear. 
Prince Albert coats, or the long-skirted 
basques which will be worn later, would hide 
the effect of trimming on a skirt worn with 
them. Consequently, trimmings require to 
be confined to the bottom on skirts worn with 
such coats, 

Taking street skirt trimming in general, it 
will be found that cross lines and up-and- 
down lines are fairly divided. Very smart 
are handsome passementeries carried up and 
down the front, the jacket fronts following 
the design. Where the figure is good, this 
proves a becoming style and one of distinc- 
tion. 


REMODELED BLACK GRENADINE 


Very successful was a made-over gown for 
indoor wear, remodeled from an old black 
grenadine having a small lace figure and be- 
longing to the wide-skirt period of many 
gores. The sheath-skirt top, as I mentioned 
before, is an easy matter to cut from the top 
of these circular skirts. This one, at the 
knee in front and in the back, formed a round 
point. Attached to this top was a flounce of 
plain sheer black silk grenadine, trimmed 
with three rows of narrow black fringe, put 
on in waves, when this transparent skirt was 
again hung over the old black silk one al- 
tered into a demi-traine. There was abun- 
dance of material for a new bodice and 
sleeves, A décolleté bodice split in a V back 
and front, and in these spaces old rose silk 
was introduced. These silk pieces were then 
draped with the grenadine, and a guimpe of 
grenadine was continued to the neck, where 
it then finished prettily with a broad old rose 
band intermixed with black grenadine plissés. 
The effect was charming, especially as the 
narrow fringe bordered the V pieces and fin- 
ished the décolletage, forming tops td the 
sleeves, which ended at the elbow, with a 
grenadine fiounce, fringed also in waves, and 
rosettes of taffeta for trimming. 


Narrow single bias folds bound on the edge 
—as cloth is with satin of the same shade— 
overlapping the other in graduated groups of 
three and five, are seen and greatly admired 
on chic gowns from the workrooms of Paris 
makers, Polonaises and tunics are the new 
movements of style, but it remains to be seen 
whether American women will not, in their 
customary timid way, wait until next season 
to adopt them, 


BODICE MODELS 


Bodices are round, and worn tucked inside 
the skirt, on which is fastened the belt or 
girdle, of bias velvet usually, fastening on he 
left with a small bow. Sometimes the belt 
and collar band are simpty a bias scarf finish- 
ing in both cases with a rosette in the back, 
But flat fastenings are never used. 

Velvets, both for dressy gowns and trim- 
mings, as well as fancy little coats, are ultra 
chic. Never have they been manufactured in 
greater variety, in greater beauty, or in price 
had a wider scope, than are now to be found 
in the best shops, 
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(1) The writer’s full name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. , 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 





answered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1166. Plays for Private Theatricals. 
To A.—Some months ago you published a 
list of plays suitable for private theatricals. 
Will you kindly send me the address of some 
one who keeps them for sale? I have tried 
several places and have been unable to get 
them. 

You can probably get what you want from 


"Samuel French & Co., who have published 


plays for twenty years. The rule of Vogue 
has been not to publish addresses, and when 
addresses are wanted a stamped and addressed 
return envelope should be sent with the in- 


quiry. 


1167. Theatre Supper. To E. E. R. 
—Please suggest an after-theatre supper. 
A good menu for a theatre party would 
be: 
Small Blue Points, 
served with very small stuffed red peppers in 
the centre of the plates 
Sandwiches of thin Graham bread 
Small broiled lobsters 
Small finger rolls 
Chaudfroid of pheasants 
Salade quirinal, which consists of celery 
chopped with truffles and thin mayonaise 
Roquefort, Camembert and cream cheese, 
served with toasted crackers 
Black coffee Cigarettes 
Cognac 
Serve vermouth cocktails with the oysters 
and champagne afterward 


Cigars 


1168. Walking Skirt—Blue Satin 
Shirt—Cloth Skirt—Louis xv Coat. 
To Zanta.—(1) Kindly advise me about a 
skirt—something for general wear—for street 
and on the train. I thought of one of the 
new plaids in very quiet colors or a dark blue 
serge 

(2) Have a dark blue heavy satin waist to 
make. How stall I have it made? Would 
it be pretty trimmed in a heavy lace? 

(3) Would a blue cioth skirt be pretty 
with the waist trimmed with brown chiffon 
quilling? Have the same trimming on 
waist. How shall the skirt be cut ? 

(4) What kind of goods and what style 


(Continued on page x) 





FASHION 
IN 


PARTS 


The Various Phases of Feminine 
Taste and Aésthetics from 1797 to 
1807. By OCTAVE UZANNE. 
Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. 
With 100 full-page, hand-colored 
plates and 250 text illustrations by 
Francois Courbin. Limited Edition. 
Royal 8vo, $15.00. 


A brilliant review of the vagaries of the fashions of 
a century in the city where fashion’s dictates orig- 
inate, The plates which are colored by hand, repre- 
sent complete scenes of various times from the Direct- 
ory, the First Empire, the Restoration and the Second 
Empire down to to-day, are as nearly perfect as can 
be —every detail being historically correct. 

** Octave Uzanne has now produced the most com- 
plete and exhaustive work on the subject of French 
fashions that has yet appeared. It will appeal to 
many in that it has been brought down to a very 
recent period. ... No one to whom the quaint, the 
curious, orthe artistic in dress appeals in any way 
can take up this book of costume without being 
amply repaid before laying it down."’—New York 
Times. 

“ The illustrations are very beautiful and are very 
far removed from fashion plates by reason of their art 
and the suggested action of the figures, while they 
convey an idea of French art in costume that was 
displayed at different periods,’""—New York Times. 

** As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the 
author and dramatist, this book is a most valuable 
authority.” — Punch, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


FRESH NOVELS 
“The Battle of the Strong. 


By Girsert Parker, author of 
‘*The Seats of the Mighty,” etc., 
I12mo, $1.50. 

The Battle of the Song opens on the Isle of Jersey 
in 1781, crosses to France, follows the march of 
of soldiers and the course of true love; echoes the 
cries ofthe French Revolution and gleams with the 
swords of La Vendée. 


he Blindman’s World. 


And Fourteen Other Stories. By Ep- 
warp Bettamy. With a Prefatory 
Sketch by Mr. Howetts. 12mo, $1.50. 


* 

Prisoners of Hope. 
By Mary Jounston. With a Frontis- 
piece Illustration. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A capital story of Colonial Virginia in 1663 when 

Berkeley was governor. ‘* The book is one of 

strong interest and singularly graphic power ‘of 

narration, . . . an admirable piece of literary 
work,”’’— Boston Herald, 


Lover of Truth. 


A Charming New England Story, by 

ExrizA Orne Whuite, author of 
* Winterborough,’’ ‘*A Browning Court- 
ship,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Great Love. 

By Ciara Louise Burnuam, author 
of ‘* Miss Archer Archer,’’ ‘* Sweet 
*? 16mo, $1.25. 





Clover, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 
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To Advertisers | 
who are interested in handsome and at- | 
tractive advertising designs, Vogue will | 
be pleased to send specimens of their | 
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SCRIBNERS 
MACAZIN 


For November 
(Now Ready.) 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIs’s 
vivid description of the dashing Porto 
Rican Campaign shows for the firs, 
time the real reasons why it was g 
successful, so brilliant, and appar. 
ently so easy. (Illustrations includ 
drawings from photographs by the 
author.) 





CAPT. F. E. CHADWICK, of the 
flagship New York, contributes the 
first authoritative article on the lessons 
of the war to the navy. He shows 
what the navy had to do in the war, 
and what the war taught the navy 
both offensively and defensively. Also, 
he shows the underlying reasons for 
Spain’s failure. 


THE WORKERS, The West, Wal- 
ter A. Wyckoff, concludes his now 
famous series of papers with an 
account of the final stage of his ex- 
perience as laborer, “ From Denver 
to the Pacific.’”’ (Illustrated with a 
striking drawing by W. R. Leigh.) 


THE WOMAN'S PARIS, by Ada 
Cone, is an article of striking original. 
ity treating of Paris from an entirely 
new point of view. (Illustrated with 
drawings by Herer.) 


Cc. D. GIBSON’S “A New York 
Day’’ is concluded with five scenes 
of a typical metropolitan night. 


THE GREAT SECRETARY OF 
STATE INTERVIEW is a news. 
paper story by Jesse Lynch Wil. 
liams., 


THE PELICAN, by Edith Whar- 
ton, is a keen study of a modern type 
of woman, with an unusual plot. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE'S 
**Red Rock,” a Chronicle of Recon 
struction, is concluded in this number 
(Illustrated by Clinedinst. ) 


JOHN R. SPEARS writes on Tor 
pedo-Boats in the War, telling what 
he thinks of their value in the light o/ 
their experience in actual warfare. 


“A NIGHT ESCAPE,” by Stevens 
Vail, a member of the Naval Reserve, 
tells of a thrilling episode on the 
Yankee—a true story. 


| A POEM by Grace Goodale is ac- 


companied by a full page decoration 
by Maxfield Parrish. 


PRICE,25 CENTS A NUMBER, $3.00 A YEAR, FOR SALB 
EVERYWHERE, CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBISHERS 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE IN 1899 


The New Volume commences with the Number for November, 1898, ready November first 


THE SPANISH WAR SERIES 


Captain SIGSBEE’S 


Personal Story 
OF THE 


“MAINE” 





last article to his experiences in Santiago prisons. 


Lieutenant HOBSON’S 


Personal Story 
OF THE 


‘“*MERRIMAC” 


These narratives have been written for exclusive publication in 
The Century Magazine, and the writers will contribute to no other 
periodicals. The stories will be of great personal interest, telling 
many facts never before made public. Captain Sigsbee’s three arti- 
cles begin inthe November Century; Lieut. Hobson’s three arti- 
cles begin in the December Century. Lieut. Hobson devotes the 





LIEUTENANT HOBSON. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF CERVERA’S FLEET 
Will be Described by the [len Who Destroyed It 


REAR-ADMIRAL SAMPSON 
REAR-ADMIRAL 


CAPTAIN ROBLEY D. EVANS 
CAPTAIN HENRY C. TAYLOR 


SCHLEY 
LIEUT-COMMANDER WAINWRIGHT, and others 


Each officer will tell his own story of the fight, Rear-Admiral Sampson writing of the general operations of 
the fleet; Rear-Admiral Schley of the Flying Squadron and the Proostyn ; Captain Evans of the Yowa ; etc, 


ARTICLES ON GENERAL NAVAL OPERATIONS 
By Capt. Mahan, Capt. Crowninshield, Capt. Bartlett, Lieut. Bernadou, and others. 





Other Features of the New Volume 


are of more than ordinary interest. They include 


A NEW LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


By Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler. Richly Illustrated by Castaigne 


This history will present a remote historical character 
in the guise of a man who would be recognized as human 
and modern if alive to-day. It is the work of Professor 
Wheeler, head of the Greek Department at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and it is believed that it will take a place with 


Tue Century's great historical successes, the lives of Lin- 
coln and Napoleon. The illustrations include portraits, ob- 
jects of art, and reconstructions of Alexander's day by the 
genius of the famous illustrators, André Castaigne and Louis 
Loeb. It begins in the November number. 





An Historical Romance of the Second Crusade 
by MARION CRAWFORD 


This brilliant story, ‘‘Via Crucis,’’ has for its hero a 
young English knight. It is Mr. Crawford’s most impor- 
tant historical novel. Louis Loeb will illustrate it. 





“"" Space does not permit a full prospectus of Tue Century, There 
will be stories by Mark Twain, Frank {R. Stockton, and other well- 
known writers ; the best wood-engravings that are printed anywhere ; 
a new department of ‘Short Essays on Social Subjects’’; four ex- 
quisitely illustrated poems by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of ‘* Hugh 
Wynne”; timely articles; papers by Noah Brooks on Mark Twain, 


Bret Harte, and Henry George, etc. 


THE NOVEMBER CENTURY, i," 


Sigsbee’s articles begin, will be ready Tuesday, November 1st. Don’t 
miss it. 


Papers on “ The Many-Sided Franklin” 
by PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


The popular author of ‘“The True George Washington,”’ 
etc., will contribute separate papers on Franklin ‘* The Hu- 
morist,’” ‘*The Writer,’’ ‘The Journalist,’ etc. Fully 
illustrated. 


SOME REMARKABLE COVERS 


The colored cover of the November Century is the work of 
Eugéne Grasset, the famous French decorator, whose posters are known 
over the world, It has been reproduced in Paris by the Goupil 
process, under the supervision of the artist, The cover of the Decem- 
ber Century is a water-color by Tissot, the great French illustrator of 
*¢ The Life of Christ.”’ It represents ‘The Worship of the Magi.”’ 
M. Tissot writes for the same number of Tue Century an article on 
** Christmas Eve in Bethlehem,” 


Price, $4.00 a year,—“ the greatest of American monthlies.”” Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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FORSYTHE’S 


OWN MAKE 


LADIES’ GLOVES 


exactly the same as those worn by men, 
which is a feature this Glove possesses 
that is distinctive from any other make. 
They have our pearl buttons, come in 
all the desirable shades of tan, black, 
white and pearl. They are durable and 
very stylish. 


JOHN FORSTYHE, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
MeEn’s AND WOMEN’S FuRNISHINGS 





CORRECT STYLES IN WALKING, GOLFING AND BICYCLING HATS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
1107 AND 1109 BROADWAY, Mapison Square West. 158 BROADWAY, near Liperty STREET 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES. 


YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED Ha'1s. 
ROUND HATs AND BONNETS 
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865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
W orld’s Columbian Exposition 


E, TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Bet. 35th and 36th St. 
Correct GARMENTs For ALL Functions. 





6° 


ORIENTAL AND D OMES TIC The Pink Hunting BS, 


Coaching and Driving Coats. 





Largest Assortment in America. Send size Fashionable 


required, predominating color of decorations, Ladies’ 


and we will make selections subject to your Shirt 
Waists 


Perfect Fitting Made to Order 


Broadway: § 19th Street, COOPMAN 


21 West 24th Street 


approval. 


NEW YORK London New York 
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Hoever has this summer been brought into intimate re- 
lations with the mountains of this state must have 
been shocked at the slaughter of trees which was 

everywhere in evidence. Not alone the necessary clearing for 
house building, but excessive denudation, leaving towns and 
summer colony sites shadeless spots on mountain side blistering 
in the sun. 


The mad war against trees reached a climax in the case of a 
summer colonist who stripped his heavily wooded lots, terraced 
them and spread them over with sod and grass, with not a tree 
in sight—smooth lawns that blinked in the hot summer sun, 
while adjoining lots were made picturesque and shaded by noble 
trees that had withstood the storms of centuries. Well might 
a lover of nature who viewed the baldness say of its owner: 
He should be condemned to life in the desert of Sahara. This 
deplorable mania for tree massacre afflicts men who profess to 
appreciate nature, and who worship audibly the woods. Indeed 
they count no effort or experience too irksome to undergo for a 
mere sight of wooded mountain slope. In spite, however, of 
their enthusiasm these men frequently delight in laying the axe 
to the root of the tree, not only on their own domain but on 
that of others also where a line of hideous stumps mark the 
track of their devastation. This species of tree murder is un- 
accountable except possibly as an aberration of man’s aborig- 
inal instinct to take life. 








In the park colonies that are springing up the sight is not 
uncommon of ground which was stripped of trees two or three 
years ago being replanted with them as though the owner had 
reached a tardy recognition of the enormity of wanton tree de- 
struction, and was doing what he could to atone for his past 
transgression. It seems inconceivable that even a dolt would fail 
to realize the vital importance of trees to the individual estate 
as well as to the community, the state and the country, the 
more especially as the subject in connection with the preserva- 
tion of the Adirondacks has been so thoroughly and so fre- 
quently discussed. Drives among the Catskills in any direction 
show that there is crying need of missionary effort of a most 
energetic variety. Every summer finds a greater number of 
people settling in these wooded districts and swifter and oftener 
are the finest monarchs laid low. When too late, as other com- 
munities have discovered, the inevitable results of this devastating 
policy will be wrecked homes and lives and wasted fortunes. 


Even in town here the park on our river side has been laid 
bare to suit the vagaries of successive political chiefs who cut 
roads as they willed and struck down any tree that interferred 
with the line they preferred. Ten years ago from river and 
from land the beautiful trees of Riverside Park towered toward 
heaven, making the spot a paradise of formand color and move- 
ment. To-day the work of axe is only too apparent. Gone 
are shade and picturesqueness, and bald patches of sod greet the 
vision, as ugly asthe ignorance of man can make them. Tree 
preservation is among the vital subjects that need immediate and 
continued agitation. 


Mlntire: — 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


FEATHER BOAS AND STOUT WOMEN—HORSE 
TORTURE BY BOYS——AN UNUSUAL 
DEFINITION OF ART 








He feather boa promises sad results for 
| many women. Already its unbecom- 
ing possibilities are to be seen in many 
‘quarters and as the weather becomes cooler the 
probabilities are that more and more women 
who should not will wear it. It is saddening 
to see such waste of effort as that indulged in 
by the stout woman who pinches waist line 
and bust in an effort to reduoe her apparent 
‘bulk but—fatal error—finishes her street toilet 
by placing a feather boa about her neck. This 
adds a clumsy touch to her figure which quite 

neutralizes all her slenderward endeavors. 

* 
* * 

Short women should also be chary of indul- 
gence in full and long feather boas, especially 
if the neck of the wearer be short. The plain 
high, or moderately high neckband, with per- 
haps a little softness of lace or other sheer ma- 
terial ruffling at the back is the most generally 
becoming mode of dressing the neck. In this 
connection it is matter for congratulation that 
the stiff and over ample ribbon bows at the 
back of the stock have been done away with, 
the effect having been positively grotesque on 
many necks. 

* 
* % 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid, nor can 
the fact be too often insisted upon that all 
women, when traveling should aim at trimness. 
Observation at any railway station indicates 
that it is well nigh impossible for the average 
woman to restrain her passion for more or less 
flamboyant decoration, for if she does restrict 
herself to skirt and jacket of cloth, she breaks 
into billows of ornamentation on her hat. It 
is not given to all women to look well in the 
sailor or English walking hat models, but there 
are many other shapes in felts at this season of 
the year, some one of which if modishly and 
nattily trimmed, can be made to become any 
face. A young woman on a tour lately dazzled 
her fellow travelers by the exhibition of a black 
hat trimmed with folds of pale green silk 
around the crown, iridescent spread wings in 
front and a fall of white lace in the back under 
the rim. The effect under the circumstances 
was positively giddy. 

* 
* * 

The amount of torture inflicted upon trades- 
men’s horses by boy drivers and boy attend- 
ants is incalculable. When goods are deliv- 
ered, and the horse is standing quietly in front 
of a house, the boy delights in nothing so much 
as jerking the bit and pulling the reins so that 
the horse’s head is pulled violently from side 
to side. The little monster varies these pain- 
ful pleasantries by other equally annoying 
forms of teasing. When driving, he pulls the 
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horse’s mouth violently ; he compels it to run 
at a furious pace whenever he dare, and he is 
given to violently sudden stops which nearly 
pull the horse on its hind legs. If women will 
take the pains to observe butchers’ and bakers’ 
and grocers’ carts, and when possible not only 
remonstrate with the boy but also note the 
name on the cart, and be at the trouble of 


of benevolence to animals, and it is a field 
where effort is needed. 


% 
%* * 


In a charming paper on the fine art of living 
an English writer says frankly that there is no 
nation which has less understanding of what 
By this he does not 


art is than the English. 


TAILOR GOWN 


( For description see another page) 


writing the tradesman in a sealed letter—not a 
postal card—there would be a very material 
lessening of the sum total of equine misery. 
No employer likes to have his stock abused ; 
besides which, the tradesman, however cruel 
himself, would be afraid of flying in the face 
of protests for fear of loss of trade. There is 
no unpleasant publicity attached to this form 
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mean that English architects, musicians and 
painters have not produced artistic work, but 
that the English nation thinks of art as a thing 
apart, seeing no absurdity in such terms as 
art colors, art furniture and art goods in gen- 
eral. It is asked does this nation conceive that 
there is a separate category of things pertainirg 


(Continued on page 262) 
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(Continued trom page 260) 

to art? The author's definition of art is sim- 
plicity itself—the style or manner in which a 
thing is made or done. ‘* Every object may 
be made, every action may be performed grace- 
fully or fittingly, or ungracefully and awk- 
wardly. An object which fulfils its purpose and 
is fashioned with appropiateness and grace is a 
work of art.’’ As to art applied to manner, 
one may refer to bodily motion as in dancing 
or fitness and grace in the choice of words and 
their expression. Manners belong as much to 
art as does architecture or painting. It is 
somewhat startling to the ordinary mind, which 
has heretofore associated art with hand-made 
decoration and cosey corners, to learn that 
every person in every action of life is an artist 
good, bad or indifferent. ; 


A VOICE 


Wo young men met on the avenue, ex- 

I changed glances of recognition and 

surprise, then grasped hands, with the 
usual exclamations. 

‘« Why, is it you ?”’ 

«<1 can hardly believe it.” 

‘¢ Where did you come from ?”” 

‘¢ Did you drop out of the skies ?”" 

And as they walked along together Mal- 
colm, the elder of the two, added : 

‘¢It is good for sore eyes to see you, Jack. 
I thought you were in Paris.”’ 

« And so I was until last week,’” said Jack. 
‘«I’ve been there a year. Think of that! A 
whole year away from Alice!”’ 

At the mere mention of her name the 
swiftly passing faces of the crowd merged into 
the memory of her face, sweet, oval, blue- 
eyed, red-lipped, rose-tinted, and crowned 
with golden hair. 

‘*I suppose you have a marvelous story to 
tell of medals, high honors, wonderful suc- 
cesses there in Paris,’” said his friend’s voice, 
breaking through his day dream. 

Jack laughed. ‘Hardly that,’’ said he, 
‘¢but honorable mention, a picture hung, not 
quite in the clouds, a compliment now and 
then from masters, praising values or the excel- 
lence of mezzotints, with a round sum for a 
Greuze or so copied from the Louvre to keep 
the pot boiling, and that is about all.”’ 

He buttoned his overcoat closer about his 
throat. 

‘*« What beastly weather you have here in 
New York !"’ he grumbled ; then his boyish 
face lit up with a smile like sunshine. ‘¢ But 
I shall not have to endure it long,’’ he ex- 
ulted. ‘* To-morrow—that is all—then off 
for the sunny Southland—and Alice ! 

‘<Do you know,’’ he went on, after an 
ecstatic moment of silence, ‘¢I haven't heard 
from the dear girl for ages! There was a let- 
ter a few months ago. Something about the 
dear old place having to go for mortgages, and 
a little foolish talk of training her voice for the 
stage ; then silence like the grave... . I 
have an idea the child is working her precious 
fingers off, trying to support her mother ; but 
never mind, we will change all that.”” 

The look on his face was so radiant that a 
pretty girl, passing by, smiled brightly back at 
him. 

‘« To-morrow,” he said, tossing his head in 
giad anticipation, ‘‘I shall be on my way to 
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her. Good-bye, then, to New York and snow- 
drifts. By to-morrow night I shall be a long 


7? 


way on my road to the South—and Alice ! 

After a while he continued : 

«« Why, old fellow, don’t you know the 
roses are blooming down there by this time, 
and they are eating strawberries picked out of 
the garden ?—the people, L mean, not the 


A resonant male voice, accompanied by a 
frenzied banjo, was just finishing the chorus : 


*¢Oh, I don’t know, you ain’t so warm, 
There are other coons as warm as you.” 


They listened smilingly. Then there was a 
pause ; and, chatting together, they failed to 
catch the announced name of the next singer, 
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roses. Think of that! And, more wonder- 
ful still, there are orange blossoms in bloom 
there—thick ! Orange blossoms !*’ 

He lingered tenderly over the magic words, 
while before him floated a vision in diaphanous 
tulle, and a wedding veil fastened to a golden 
head by those orange blossoms which bloomed 
so luxuriantly in the balmy southern country. 

Malcolm stopped before a phonographic 
parlor. 

««Come,”’ said he, ‘shall we go in here 
and listen to the music? We can be warm- 
ing meanwhile.”’ 

Jack followed him and they presently stood 
before a huge phonograph. 


, 


turning only in time to catch the words—‘‘ By 
the Phonograph Company of New York City,”’ 
automatically rattled off so rapidly that the 
last three all ran into one. 

After a short prelude a girlish voice, soft, 
full, mellow, commenced to sing, Nellie 
Gray. 

Jack started and paled. 

He approached nearer to the phonograph. 

‘*Stand back!’’ ordered the manager. 
‘<You can hear quite as well at a distance. 
Stand back.”’ 

Jack moved a little farther off, listening, the 
color coming and going with each word of the 
dear old song. 
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How could it be possible that it was Alice’s 
voice? And yet—he could have sworn it ! 
He had heard her sing that song a hundred 
times—a thousand times ! 

He remembered the talk of training her 
voice for the stage. Perhaps she was here in 
New York, now, singing at some concert 
hall ! 


Oh, if she were, what happiness! He could 
see her at once. There would be no need 
then of the long, weary days of travel and 
waiting. 

He could scarcely wait until the song was 
finished and the tender voice had died away in 
the plaintive chorus : 


‘© Oh, my poor Nellie Gray, they have taken her 
away ; 
And I'll never see my darling any more. 
They have taken her to Georgia for to wear her 
life away ; 
To toil in the cotton and the cane 


” 


before he rushed up to the manager and de- 
manded to know the name of the singer. 

The man waited an interminable length of 
time, Jack thought, before he answered : 

‘< Didn’t you hear the name announced ?*’ 
he asked. ‘* That is Miss Alice Loveland, a 
southern girl who came to New York with a 
fortune in her voice.’” 

‘« Yes, and **panted Jack, impatient of 
his intolerable slowness of speech. 

«¢ And died of the change of climate—pneu- 
monia or something—just faded away, like any 
other southern flower would have done brought 
suddenly into the cold.’* 

But for Jack the world had grown dark. 
There was a rush as of many waters, then si- 
lence ; and Malcolm bent over his prostrate 
form trying, yet dreading, to bring him back 


to consciousness. 








A LESSON IN FABRIC NOMENCLATURE—GILDING 
GOLD IN THE MATTER OF MOIRE ANTIQUE 
RED SILK REPS DOTTED WITH BLACK CHE- 


NILLE—A PETTICOAT WARNING— 
WOMEN HAVE THE CHOICE OF BEING 
ORIENTALLY COLOR FULL OR 
QUIETLY ELEGANT—HOODED 
EVENING CLOAKS 


NEW WEAVES AND THEIR NAMES 


Ertile is the mind of woman in building 
1%) up into things of rare beauty the silks, 
laces and velvets she finds at hand, 

but what does she not owe to those engaged in 
their manufacture, from designer to weaver, 
and what marvels they have perfected this year. 
Naturally these novelties have to be christened 
as they appear on the market, and if we would 
well understand the language of the ateliers 
when bent on giving orders for gowns, hats and 
wraps, we must make ourselves familiar with 
what these new things are called—cotelé d’ or, 
for instance, is a superb heavy satin found in 
modish evening colors, having a cross cord 
broad as an infant’s finger and suggesting all 
the elegance possible for a long train skirt. 
Taffeta craquelé is to be found also in all the 
modish evening colors, its surface woven into 
crimped squares suggested by the craquelé so 
valued on Oriental potteries—a silk which is 
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light and youthful, fitted for parts of skirts and 
bodices but in no way suitable or to be thought 
of fora moment for an entire gown. Satin 
roxane, like its name, hints at poetry and 
beauty, its. satin surface woven in some pe- 
culiar way which resembles no other and by its 
closeness produces a wondrous sheen full of 
softness. For full dress purposes this satin is 
to be chosen because of its elegance and rich- 
ness. Another new satin weaving is that of 
the princesse, its surface laid in tiny squares, and 
like the roxane comes in most exquisite shades. 
For Louis Quinze coats or court jackets, wraps, 
nothing lovelier can be found in solid colors. 
Moiré milanaise is the latest evolution of the 
rigid formidable old moiré antique. This 
texture melts with softness, and there is a lus- 
tre about its silkiness which makes it most 
wearable and becoming besides ; the artistic 
rendering of the water marks is very attractive, 
which is in great contrast on that score with 
the old variety as stiff and mechanical asa stage 
representation of ocean waves. 


MAUVE MOIRE TRIMMED WITH EMBROIDERY 


The day has been when moirés were thought 
so superlatively fine that to trim them except 
with real lace would have been thought in the 
worst of taste, and such lace was used on the 
bodice only. Now we find Paris gowns of 
moiré embroidered on skirt and bodice with 
silk and chenille 4 jour. An example of great 
beauty from the last steamer in was a mauve 
moiré with its entire full-dress train skirt em- 
broidered in this style of lace openwork, show- 
ing well over a white satin petticoat, or rather 
second skirt. The chenille was a trifle deeper 
in tone than the silk, but the twist matched 
exactly, and it was of this twist that the flow- 
ers had their lace centres made. A low bod- 
ice carried out the skirt design as it should, 
and for a girdle there was a pale blue velvet 
twist, fastening with a left-sided rosette hav- 
ing a diamond centre. Crescents of the same 
velvet formed epaulettes to the short mauve 
sleeves, intermingled with Venetian lace. The 
décolletage was finished with an extremely 
narrow blue velvet fold, ending on the left in 
a large chou of velvet, diamonds in the centre 
also. 


GOWN OF JACQUEMINOT RED 


Brought over at the same time, in the same 
box, was a silk reps gown in the new jac- 
queminot red. The skirt was dotted over with 
black chenille and built in long flaring gores 4 
demi-traine, but the front gore was of reps of 
the same shade, without dots, but instead an 
exquisite lace design of the Renaissance period 
was embroidered with black chenille from waist 
band to the bottom and carried out gracefully 
towards the back. A round bodice of the 
dotted reps had a white corded silk yoke, em- 
broidered charmingly with black chenille both 
in front and back, with a high white silk collar 
on the Valois order, with narrow black velvet 
decorations put on in waves and twists, and 
the collar band in front embroidered to match 
the yoke. Two small revers of white silk 
were tucked in below the yoke in front and 
then edged with narrow dark mink, matching 
the mink border on the bottom of the skirt. 
Black velvet girdle with bow in front and a 
pearl ornament in the centre pointed down- 
wards, lengthening the line of waist in a pic- 
turesque manner. 


NUT-BROWN COSTUME—A PETTICOAT WARN- 
ING 


Charming, too, was a gown of golden nut- 
brown—that smart color to be worn so much 
this season. Its skirt had a single flounce en 
forme, rather deep in front, where it rose to a 
point above the knee. For heading ran a nar- 
row brown fold slit through the middle, be- 
neath which could be seen a line of yellowish 
fawn cloth, all well stitched down. As the 
skirt was glove-fitting in the back, the opening 
was in front at one side, but stitchings of cloth 
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hide this opening under the appearance of hip 
tabs. 

It will bear repeating over and over that this 
style of skirt particularly, and all the close-fit- 
ting sheath models this season require but one 
petticoat worn, and that the softest of satin or 
silk, fitted as closely as the outside skirt, and 
reaching just over the knee. On the edge all 
taffeta or surah flouncings which are meant to 
take the place of the old style petticoat are 


(Continued on page 266) 
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(Continued trom page 253) 
expected to buttonon. As cold weather comes 
on, fleece-lined silk and perforated chamois, 
faced with silk or satin, is suggested for warmth. 
It is needless to say that such extreme styles are 
not intended for those who are exposed to in- 
clement weather. 

To return to the brown gown. Its bodice 
is round, its back seamless, across which many 
narrow lines of fawn cloth show between the 
slits of stitched brown cloth in a most becom- 
ing manner. This back was topped off by a 
shallow shoulder cape of brown cloth having a 
heavy yellow cluny lace inset in an all-over 
design ; open fronts. Under this cape, whose 
corners are effectively treated, and a turning 

. over down the fronts of cluny laid on flat, with 
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groups of antique gold buttons of great beauty 
decorating these fronts besides. Underneath 
are double loose puffings of mousseline de soie ; 
collar band of fawn cloth with ear tabs and 
two back tabs of cluny, with gold buttons hid- 
ing the fastening. For girdle stitched bands 
of brown cloth and along, narrow gold buckle 
shaped to the figure. 


MODIFICATIONS NOT NOVELTIES 


New motifs are scarce, but marvelous are 
the changes rung on the old ones, and so lovely 
are they that they become as fascinating as 
novelties. Pipings, tabs, oval, oblong, leaf- 
shape ; high collars, half-high collars, varieties 
of turn-over collars ; revers, single, double, 
triple ; capes, single, double, triple ; cavalier 
cuffs at wrist and at elbow for long and half 
sleeves. All manner of buttons, crystal and 
gold the least expensive of the smart kinds. 
Pailletté sleeveless waists, gorgeous in color 
and combination, wrought on black nets usu- 
ally, are set down as favorites for the theatre. 
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All black paillettes are smartest, and many 
pretty changes of color are possible by having 
several colored silk waists. As for the pail- 
letté empiécements ready made, as yokes, 
capes, collarettes, bretelles and collars com- 
bined, their elaborateness is astounding—a 
mass of pearl and cut jewels. In material and 
trimmings we may distinctly observe two sep- 
arate dress motifs, the one Oriental in glitter 
and show, the other shrouded in a quiet vein 
of elegance. We have but to choose. 
HOODED EVENING CLOAKS 

It is rumored that the custom of wearing 
hooded evening cloaks at the theatre this win- 
ter is to be encouraged by making the hoods 
most becoming affairs, trimmed with jewels 
and lace, so that by removing ornamental hat 
pins from the hood—the cloak being easily re- 
moved and cared for—hatless matrons and 
maids may sit with ease, relieved from the in- 
tolerable bother of removing their hats and 
holding them through the play in their laps, 
with more or less anxiety over feathers and 
quills. As for the scuffle to restore one’s hat 
in the confusion of the rush out, it was simply 
demoralizing. Then hail to hood and cloak, 
and to pretty cloths in plenty to make them 
of. The colors area dream, and for smart- 
ness banana yellow takes the lead. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
|Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 


where the articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply. 


a shop, a short ascent in an elevator 
and one is deposited in a paradise of 
frocks. One if not the handsomest display of 
imported gowns ever seen in New York is 
now in one of the large shops. The most ex- 
quisite taste has been displayed in both the se- 
lections and arangement of these gowns. 
Through a long corridor decorated with palms 
and flowers one strolls into quaint tapestried 
rooms with old heavy oak doorways and win- 
dows, then on to a dainty little bit that seems 
as if it must have been transported from Ver- 
sailles and on and on through innumerable rooms 
and forests of gowns each a wonder in its way. 
It seems as if we had reached a rival period 
of Queen Bess who had more than a thousand 
gowns in her wardrobe when she died. Many 
of our present methods of trimming and costly 
embroideries, emphasised with jewels, are di- 
rectly borrowed from the days of the Tudors 
where lavish display and costly stuffs knew no 
bound —and as the weaves of to-day know no 
limit. Each modiste has a room assigned 
to him and his creations are grouped together 
so that one gathers a clear idea of his individ- 
uality and method. 

One of the most distinguished frocks seen is 
of doe skin ; riding habit skirt, fastened down 
one side. The cloth is cut in a scroll design 
which entirely spreads over the front and back 
leaving the sides plain. Under the cloth is 
placed mirror velvet, shaded from a deep 
blue violet to almost a white ; on this the cloth 
is stitched and at a distance gives the effect of 
a velvet appliqué, but on close inspection is far 
more original and charming. 

Of course the skirt is sheath like and sweeps 
the ground all around. The bodice isan Eton 
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jacket and is treated with the design covering 
most of the back and fronts and again at the 
top of the sleeves. The collar is first a high, 
well-formed plain band and over this rolls a 
broad turned-down collar in which appears the 
cut cloth over velvet. A flat high folded 
cream satin girdle with a yoke of white astra- 
kan above forms the vest. An exquisite steel 
clasp is at the throat studded with stones 
that look like opals with blue lights instead of 
red. The price of this frock is $300. 

For $400 there is an evening costume of pale 
shimmering mauve satin, on which is wrought 
white lilac and deep mauve rose buds with 
little leaves. Reaching down either side is a 
deep lace flounce simulating a pannier overskirt. 
This flounce is sewn on with a heavy waved 
insertion which matches in character part of 
the lace; these ruffles end abruptly at the 
bottom of the skirt. 

There is a train—and by the way all trains 
are curiously made this year, they are very 
scant at the top and continue so almost to the 
very bottom, then a V of the material is in- 
serted which spreads out like a fan, but is not 
plaited. 

The edge of the skirt is trimmed with orchid 
petals sewn on very close together. The cor- 
sage is very severe, being trimmed in front 
with a lace and yelvet jabot and in the back 
with a broad V of lace which reaches from 
either side the decollétage to the belt, and gives 
a broad and extremely good effect to the back. 
Orchids are used again across the shoulders, 
and the little sleeves are formed of folds of 
velvet. About the waist is twisted a narrow 
girdle of velvet held in place in the back with 
a steel and rough pearl ornament and fastened 
to one side with asmaller one and a loop of 
velvet. 

Another apparently simple and charming 
creation was made of soft smoke-gray satin 
finish cloth cut princess and appliquéd with 
chenille and silk embroidery ; the detail was 
exquisitely carried out and little petals and 
stems of flowers stood out distinctly. The 
frock was fitted to the figure with a succession 
of twenty-four darts reaching from midway 
the bodice to just below the hips. The upper 
part of the bodice was finished with a short 
boléro jacket well covered with embroidery and 
finished in front with triple revers and crystal 
buttons. The vest was of deep rose velvet 
through which was run a black satin stripe 
with a hair line of white ; the collar was also 
made of this, and about the throat was twisted 
a white chiffon cravat, tied four-in-hand and 
hanging ends. The entire gown was a study, 
and would be most becoming to a tall willowy 
figure ; the price was $300. 

For the opera there was a wonderful pro- 
duction in white velvet reaching to the bottom 
of the skirt, with rounding corners, which all 
capes and wraps now affect, entirely covered 
with black net wrought in steel and spangled 
conventional design, very large and elaborate. 
About half a yard from the bottom a deep 
ruffle of chantilly lace fell over a white chiffon 
flounce, and was headed with sable and sable 
tails ; this reached around and up to the throat. 
A high flaring collar is finished inside with 
chiffon, forming a soft fluffy mass next the 
face. At the back of the neck is a little hood, 
very small but extremely smart and effective. 
This gorgeous wrap cost $350. 

There were other gowns equally beautiful, 
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equally striking. It is really a wonderful dis- 
play and an education in the mode. 

New table things are always desirable, for 
originality and good form in table appoint- 
ments are very difficult to find. One can buy 
for $9.50 an opalescent glass vase which comes 
out of another flat bowl, all supported on bur- 
nished gold twisted vines. This centrepiece 
would add to a table wonderfully and hold any 
kind of flowers and fruits. 
= In one of the antique shops one finds ex- 
quisite bits of Sheffield which are so exquisite 
in design. I came across the most wonderful 
bargain in a fruit or old-fashioned cake basket 
which, for some unknown reason, cost only 
$10. 

There are at the same shop innumerable an- 
tique silver picture frames, ranging all the way 
from $3 up to very elaborate designs. The 
little ones for $3 are finished at the top with 
roses and bow-knots. A little larger size and 
very good in design costs $7. 

For $25 a double cabinet-sized frame, com- 
posed of roses and bow knots would make a 
beautiful wedding gift. 

Eighteen dollars was the price of another 
very handsome one in cupids, and was large 
enough to hold a cabinet photograph. 


ae 
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Small Dutch silver stud boxes, or in fact 
suitable for many different toilet articles, can 
be bought for $9 ; these are oval in shape, and 
larger square ones cost $13. 

Berry spoons in heavy filagree design with 
cupid handles are $6 to $8, according to size. 

Apostle spoons, $10 each. German fish 
forks, very quaint and extremely handsome, 
are $72 a dozen. 

Oyster forks, the same design, $36 a dozen. 
A table set with such silver has individuality 
and charm distinctly its own. 

To depart from the table back to personal 
adornment, there is a very novel and pretty 
belt buckle that costs only $3.75, and is a 
twisted serpent with a large ruby and emerald 
sunk in the head ; it is very attractive, and 
would give cachet to any frock. 

In green metal for $7.50 there is an ex- 
tremely neat buckle set with small turquoises. 

Sofa pillows covered with pale green and 
white brocade are being sold for $3.95 and there 
is another style for $4.95 on the Turkish order. 

Odd corners in dining rooms look well with 
steins on little shelves or brackets, and for 
$3.75 there are to be found very attractive 
beaten brass jugs. In a larger size they can be 
had for $6.75. 

For the neck there are new little linen 
collars, very fine and dainty, turned down over 
a silk stock; they are 50 cents each. 

The stocks vary in prices, but a very pretty 
turquoise blue moiré can be had for $2.50, 
and an exquisite mauve in a 
soft spun silk, which ties in a 
large ascot bow in front costs 
$5. These are among the new- 
est and smartest neck wear this 
autumn, and are noticeable for 
good taste in this age of so 
much tawdry chiffon and coarse 
lace. 

Spun silk undervests in tempt- 
ing blues andpale pinks, also 
cream are being sold for $1.95, 
reduced from $3.25. The tops 
are finished with a deep yoke of 
silk crochet. 

Although many watches are 
still worn on the outside attached 

|, to handsome pins, it is no longer 
O)) the smart thing. At the mo- 
” ment the best style is a silk fob, 
' black gros-grain, exactly like a 
man’s, and if one is so fortunate 
as to own old seals they add 
charm and distinction, but if not 
a very good fob can now be had 
for $1.10, with a seal represent- 
ing an antique in both the setting 
and stone, which is either topaz 
or amethyst. 

The annoyance of small bits 
of sealing wax accumulating on 
one’s desk only to be thrown 
away, eventually, as useless, 
can be avoided by investing 95 
cents in a pretty silver sealing- 
wax holder. 

Among some of the charming 
és/ odds and endsone finds for $3.25 
those padded silk covered boxes 
that are so useful for gloves and 
handkerchiefs. These little ac- 
cessories to a well-appointed 
dressing room are not always 
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easy to pick up, and if covered in good brocade 
or antique material are usually far more ex- 
pensive, 

A smart belt is composed of all the different 
yacht club flags enameled on French gilt and 
strung together with little gilt rings and fast- 
ened with a square clasp of gilt on which an 
American flag is enameled in white and blue. 
The price of the belt is $27 and worn with a 
blue serge frock it would be extremely stylish. 

Broad ribbons in striped effects are plaited 
at the ends and attached to aclasp. One of 
the prettiest I have seen was a red gilt dolphin 
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clasp with a broad blue and white striped gros- 
grain ribbon. The price is only $6.75. 

A very useful and ornamental piece of fur- 
niture for a dining room is an inlaid mahogany 
stand filled with little shallow drawers in which 
to keep table silver. There is a drawer for 
each class of silver so that confusion is saved 
and the silver much less scratched than if all 
are kept in one compartment. This little 
stand can be had for $32. 


GLIMPSES 
THaT— 
There is a chance for tailors to build up 
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new reputations this winter, because of the 
modish wear of cloth redingotes, befrogged and 
fur trimmed. Full justice done to their 
smartness requires gifted cutters, as well as 
fitters. 


W HaT-— 


Smartness in that single, long, broad, grace- 
ful quill, rising from the centre of upturned hat 
brims, with its side or its tips in color contrast 
to the body color, and bending backwards in 
a languid, flower-like way. Quills of this sort 
make their upward spring from big velvet cab- 


FASHIONABLE COIFFURES FROM SIMONSON 


bage roses, from velvet rosettes or poufs of the 
same. 
IT 1s— 

In vogue now to wear a crinkled Louis xvi 
bow of black velvet at the throat in front, fas- 
tened to your collar band, as well as on the 
front of your hat. To bring about a proper 
difference between the hat bow and the neck 
bow when worn at the same time, pinch the wired 
edge of the latter into another line. Hat bows 
in this style are always larger than a neck bow. 


Ir 


You are seriously intent on dressing closely 
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after the Parisian manner, always wear ‘some 
kind of bow finish under the chin whenever 
you wear a hat or toque, unless it happens that 
your jacket or coat collar is so high and close 
fitting in front as to make it impossible, in that 
case the neck is correctly dressed To be ul- 
tra chic, only the oval of the face is to peer out 
from under hats. An uncovered throat, no 
matter how little may show, has a crude un- 
becomingness, and will ruin the effect of the 
smartest hat and gown ever made. Strive for 
slenderness and hight, and muffle yourself up to 
the ears if you would look smart nowadays. 


’ 





NEVER— 


Were bead bags so pretty, especially steel. 
Steel is at high water mark in everything orna- 
mental. 


ALL Kinps— 


Of velvets are the dress fad this year. 
Plain Lyons velvet, antique velvets, Ombré 
velvets, novelty velvets, besides the various 
woven-in velvets on silk, satin, silk and wool 
materials of which gowns and wraps are to be 
built by and by. 
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SHIRT WAISTS AND TIES FROM FORSYTHE 


(See text on another page ) 
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\ WHAT THEY READ i 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN 
TREASURE 


BY MAXWELL GRAY 


Story of romantic devotion in w hich, 
as is usual, both in fiction and jp 


life, thorny is the way. The scene 


laid in England, titled people figure largely jp 
the story, but the glitter of butterfly existence js 
but slightly presented, the motive of the work 
being a showing of the birth and deve! pment 
of asoul. The heroine, Grace, of the mad- 
cap variety, is simply a splendid young animal 
when the story opens, and her outlook on 
life is that of an arena for pleasure hunting, 
Although nearly twenty, her mother has had 
her locked up in her room for an escapade, 
Her father, a military man and her chum, 
called it : 

**Confinement to Barracks; she sat on 
the corner of the dressing-table, swinging 
her legs like a boy, and looking moodily, 
with a smouldering flame in her great dark 
eyes, at the darkening sea and sky and the 
black dots of people, streaming across and 
across the commen and along the esplanade, 
their figures silhoutted on the sea. 

‘* Only just sunset—what could she do? 
The long hours of the long sunny day had 
lagged wearily ; the pent-up activity was be- 
coming unendurable. The sins she had been 
bidden to meditate upon were not at all amus- 
ing, at least in retrospect. Whistling on a 
paper-covered comb was all very well when 
anybody was present to be shocked. Draw- 
ing caricatures and making comic verses, 
mimicking people, dancing—all were sense- 
less without an audience, Poor Jack Dorrien 
was extremely wretched. Sometimes a door 
opened below, and a buzz of voices and light 
laughter was heard and _ hushed again, 
Through her wide-opened window voices of 
passers-by, scent of cigars, roll of carriages, 
cry of bugles, sound of distant music stole in. 
‘A fogey dinner, slow and boring,’ was her 
contemptuous estimate of the family banquet 
below. To be out on the common, on the 
pier, or even the sea, was frequently stigma- 
tised as slow; but that confinement to bar- 
racks made the slowest occupation bright by 
comparison, 

‘What did she lke? she wondered. 
Horses, dogs, men, and some women ; music, 
singing, dancing, and— shocking people, Also 
captivating people. What was life worth, 
after all? Activity ; yes, activity was the 
best thing ; sitting still, torture. When one 
analyzed activity, it meant enjoyment and 
admiration. ‘To weave Circean spells about 
stern and inaccessible hearts, to watch the 
depths of infatuation into which the snared 
hearts fell, depth beneath depth, was—well ! 
it was exciting— excitement was necessary, 
more necessary than bread. What good was 
life? What good was she? She looked 
with gloomy desperation down upon the road 
passing the house-front, seeking coigns of 
vantage that might be seized, clung to, and 
made a means of descent; but there was rot 
so much as a water-spout within reach. 
Softly and lightly she whistled the melody 
she had made during the day ; it was charm- 
ing; she had noted it down—on the wall- 
paper. Why was she always discontented? 
Few girls had so much gaiety as she—so 
much admiration and movement. What did 
she want? For the moment she wanted to 
get out—but after? What a pity ske had 
been born! Nobody had wanted her; she 
was a mistake; even dear old Dad had put 
up with her at first; she was more plague 
than profit to him now. Weary, dreary life ; 
pleasures that leave a sting and perpetual, un- 
satisfied longing ; pains that are insupportable, 
emptiness unendurable. 

‘*It did not seem strange or unnatural to 
this fine young animal with its embryo soul 
that she had no duty to fulfil from morning 
till night, from week’s end to week’s end; 
that all these fine and complex energies had 
no aim and no vent but pleasure and personal 
gratification. Weary pleasure, stale gratifi 
cation ; unsatisfying, soul stufling existence |" 

The ladies in the story wear crinoline, and 
in this connection the author says that : 

‘‘Women looked better comparatively 
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on horseback in those days than in these, 
because the contrast between the neat hat and 
close-fitting habit, and the bulging atrocity 
of crinoline and amorphous upper garments, 
was greater; there was all the difference 
between a moving cage covered with flimsy 
stuffs of discordant colors and a human being 
neatly and almost suitably clad. Even the 
dangerous, long, full habits of the fifties gave 
a graceful sweep to a lady rider’s appearance, 
To ride was therefore to reveal the utmost 
beauty and grace of which women were capa- 
ble, except in their baths.”” 

One love scene in the book is unique, as it 
occurs between a woman of fifty and a young 
man of twenty-eight the latter, as might not 
be expected, the active agent. The names of 
the participants are changed so that the interest 
of readers may not be dulled, and with this 
substitution this unusual incident is quoted. 

‘¢ Pacing up and down in the dews before 
the open hall-door, and absorbed in watching 
the beautiful afterglow and gradual stealing on 
of stars over the sky, was John. 

« ¢What is to become of me if you take to 
gadding about ?? he asked with tender re- 
proach, ‘Here I’ve been waiting and hop- 
ing and waiting 

«¢¢ And idling, you wicked boy. I dare- 
say, indeed, And the poor patients knock- 
ing at the door, and wondering when you 
will come back. Ob, John, what should I 
do without you, dear ?* 

‘‘The young man’s heart leapt up in his 
breast. With a sudden impulse, that sur- 
prised even himself, he took the lonely 
woman in his arms and kissed her. 

«“ ¢ You are too good, too sweet, to let me 
love you,” he cried wildly. ‘Oh, my beloved, 
my adored!” 

‘“¢Hush! oh, hush!’ she murmured, 
trembling, shuddering, stirred to the depths, 
overmastered by wild, half-realized emotion, 
and extricating herself from the clinging em- 
brace. It was a critical moment; so much, 
with terror and tumultuous joy, she was able 
to know. In the utter loneliness, the sudden 
loss even of the right to remember, she was 
tempted. One word, one look, one faint 
concession to human weakness, and this 
young life, with its pure and passionate de- 
votion, was hers for ever. The fair head was 
so like one seen and loved—seen long ago, 
loved—till now ; such passion, so sudden and 
overmastering, so impetuously expressed, can 
never fail to kindle responsive emotion ; she 
was weak with a woman’s most perilous 
weakness, the imperious need of loving and 
being loved, and they were both so utterly 
alone, so unfettered by any one other tie. 
Yes; she might take it, accept the treasure 
of which he was scarcely conscious, absorb 
his youth, be earthly happy ; did not many a 
man ask, woo and accept, the maiden love of 
many a woman—nay, of many a child-— less 
than half his age ? 

John stood there, tall and and beautiful in 
the dewy afterglow of the magic spring night, 
his eyes aflame, his words burning, hie arms 
opened. He was pleading that she was not 
twice his age; that he was no boy, but a 
mature man, able to know his will; that he 
had worshipped her, and her only, from child- 
hood ; that he had never before kissed mortal 
woman ; that he could not and would not 
live without her; that his every happy and 
noble memory and thought had circled round 
her, ever since he could remember, ever since 
she once raised him—a wounded, suffering 
child—in her arms, and healed him; that 
she was not like others—years were nothing 
to her, that she was divinely, immortally 
beautiful; thas she was gifted, good and 
charming beyond mortal woman, and that he 
adored her—the eternal lover’s plea that, 
after all, covers all.’ (D. Appleton & Co.) 





TARELLI, A NEW POET 


T is not often that a poet appears. Books 
of verse are plentiful, but the genuine 
lyric note is seldom heard. When it 

once rings out, its echoes never die. Charles 
Camp Tarelli isa poet. We may expect much 
trom him, for he but twenty-eignt years 
old. He was born near London, and inherits 
English blood from his mother ; as his name 
ndicates, he is Italian on his father’s side. 
What matters it where he was educated, or 
where he lives, or what he does?—he lives in 





Arcadia, was begotten of Theocritus and the 
medizval singers, has an exquisite sense of 
melody, a perfect grasp of the meaning of 
words and the music of rhythms, and his 
spirit is so finely touched that it must cer- 
tainly lead to fine issues. His little book, 
which has recently appeared, contains only 
twenty poems, of which the longest is the 
initial one, Persephone, which furnishes the 
title for the entire volume. 

The Greek spirit is bere just as it lives 
again in Walter Pater’s Marius, the Epicurean. 
Persephone would satisfy, nay delight, the 
most jaded epicurean among literary critics of 
fastidious taste. While reading this poem 
one’s mind instantly reverts to Perdita’s lines 
desciibing the blossoms in the vale of Enna: 


** O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou lett’st tall 
From Dis’s waggon! Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phcebus in his strength,” etc. 


Tarelli does not suffer by the recollection 
of the beautiful lines just given. The swing 
of his rhythm is majestic, the description of 
the flowers most poetic, and the introduction 
of Pluto’s dusky chariot with its sable steeds 
a most happy contrast as it throws its black 
shadow over the sunny meadows, and dashes 
down to the under-world. We quote a few 
lines describing the capture of Persephone : 


**As with her laughing maidens she walked and 
loitered among them 

Plucking the tender blooms with hands whose touch 
was a blessing, 

Filling herlifted kirtle with primrose and virginal lily, 

Daffodils yellow and full, and crocus, and lovely 
narcissus, 

Violets shrinking and sweet, and all the flowers that 
the spring-time 

Rains over meadow and wood when days are fragrant 
and gracious; 

These in her kirtle she gathered, and laughed and 
sang with her maidens 

Full of the joy of the time, and the raptnre of inno- 
cent girlhood. 

Sudden a clamor of hoofs-—a shadow— a terrible figure, 

Stern, dark-browed, erect, in acar more black than 
the night-sky, 

Stretches a hand and seizes the trembling form of 
the Goddess, 

Lifts her into the car—she cries, she struggles— the 
kirtle 

Slips from her fingers and scatters the treasured 
flowers in a sparkling 

Shower, as the chariot, swift as the wind, and its 
long-maned horses 

Sombre and black, with thundering hoofs, through 
woodland and meadow, 

Valley and slope rush on till they come to Cyane’s 
fountain ; 


There the dark-browned king of the silent region of 
shadows 

Goads and lashes his steeds, and car and horses to- 
gether 


Drive through the trembling waves, and cleave earth 
to its centre, 

Bearing the terrified maid to the kingdom of horror 
and darkness." 

In a beautiful poem, entitled Arrival and 
Departure, he compares the world to a lovely 
island hidden in night, describes the arrival 
and departure of a soul, and ends with an 
apostrophe to the Eternal Spirit. Involun- 
tarily we think of Wordsworth’s Ode to 
Immortality. 

Tarelli’s poem on The Thames Embank- 
ment reminds us of one of Whistler’s etch- 
ings. It is a “chill, gray day’’; we see 
black branches of *‘ lean trees, with here and 
there a tattered leaf’’; a gray fog hovering 
over the ‘* low-ebbed river’’; the ‘spectral 
bridge carrying its spectral traffic over 
stream "’; the dim outlines of tall buildings, 
shadowy chimneys, ghostly spires; a line of 
barges passing into the fog, and the dark river 
** lapsing by from grayness to grayness."” 

In his poems written in medizval French 
metres he has mastered the form so well that 
he rises entirely above a mechanical perform- 
ance and gives us a poem. The Rondeau 
Redoublé of The Sleeping Beauty is an ex- 
quisite example, and the idea and conception 
far surpass Tennyson’s poem on the same 
subject. Torelli’s idea that he is not the one 
who can awaken the lovely woman lying 
with closed eyes and languid grace in the 
slumbering, dreamful house full of the 
‘fragrance of the plucked, long-faded 
rose,’” ending : 

‘“*T am not he. In vain with warm embrace 

I bind and kiss,” 


is a far superior conception to 


“* A touch, a kiss—the charm was snapt ” 
when all the house stirs to fresh life. 
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Torelli is a poet who will appeal only to 
those who delight in classic and medizval 
verse. He will not appeal to the multitude, 
for he is a poet of dreamland, of myth and 
of magic. He is ‘‘ following the gleam.”’ 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES OF OUR COASTS. 
BY FRANK R, STOCKTON. THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY, NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Verybody knows that Frank Stockton 
EK is fond of pirates, for in the comical 
fairy stories with which he made his 
first reputation he lingers very lovingly on the 
fortunes and strange behavior of the Con- 
densed Pirate. It is not surprising therefore 
to see him, at a later period, treating seriously 
a theme that he once played with. The book 
is very timely ; for America’s new possessions 
were once the happy hunting grounds of the 
pirates and buccaneers, Among them we 
may class Sir Francis Drake and all the ad- 
venturers of high degree who sailed the Span- 
ish Main, besides Portuguez, Esquemeling 
Roc, the Brazilian, and Thatch, who wore a 
long, heavy black beard which it was his 
fancy to separate into tails, each one tied with 
a colored ribbon, and often tucked behind his 
ears, which gave him the name of Blackbeard. 
Mr. Stockton has also included Jean Lafitte, 
the pirate of the Gulf of Mexico, and stories 
of the legendary and the true Captain Kidd. 
The book is interesting but does not quite 
reach the note that the thrilling tales of the 
Caribbean Sea demand. The illustrations are 
by George Varian and B. West Clinedinst. 


THE GOSPEL WRIT IN STEEL. 
ERSON,. 
YORK 


BY ARTHUR PAT- 
“D, APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW 


This story of the American Civil War be- 
gins in 1861 when the flag was hauled down 
at Fort Sumter. The story opensin Wiscon- 
sin, the home of the chief characters, at the 
moment volunteers are enlisting, and soon the 
reader is taken into the very thick of the 
war. General Sherman is a conspicuous fig- 
ure and takes a particular interest in the hero 
who is wounded while bearing an imp tant 
letter to General Sherman. Of course there 
is a love-story woven into the book and the 
hero goes back to Wisconsin to his happy 
future. 


MADAME 
LONG. 


BUTTERFLY. BY JOHN LUTHER 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 


For several years the women of Japan have 
been the subject of stories and essays, but no 
one has made them reveal themselves—their 
poetic natures, their loyalty, their depth of 
affection, their heroic spirit—as Mr. Long 
has done in this little volume, in which they 
appear under such delicious names as Madame 
Butterfly, Purple-Eyes, Glory, etc. They 
are not only stories, they are studies, and they 
are exquisitely conceived and exquisitely done. 
The strong undercurrent of pathos in them 
all is almost overpowering, but the author is 
not at fault, for he has managed his themes 
with deftness, grace and unfailing taste. It 
is the baleful western shadow that we deplore 
—the sorrow that the men from this hemis- 
phere can treat so lightiy the fragile, delicate 
creatures of the eastern world. Madame 
Butterfly was indeed endowed with wings of 
feathered down too fine for contact with the 
raw product of the Occident who broke the 
heart he taught the sweets of love. And 
when she found that he never meant to re- 
turn she took her father’s beautiful dragon 
sword, with its glittering ruby eyes—the 
sword whose legend was ‘‘ to die with honor °’ 
—and made herself pretty with vermilion and 
powder and perfumes, prayed to her gods, and 
then touched the blade to a nerveless spot in 
her neck and pushed it inward. Cruel fate !|— 
she was enlightened —she knew it was sad to 
die. The word ‘*Sayonara’’ has a terrible 
meaning to the women of Japon, and Mr. 
Long has shown us what it is. 


THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE THREE BOLD 
BABES. BY 8, ROSAMOND PRAEGER. LONG- 
MANS, GREEN AND CO., NEW YORK, LONDON 
AND BOMBAY 


All sensible people, whether of mature or 
immature age, enjoy nonsense and excursions 
into imaginary lands. While not ranking 
with the best productions of its class, The 


Three Bold Babes is quite worthy of acquaint- 
ance. Hector, Honoria and Alexander have 
their choice of going to the sky, to the sea- 
shore, or to everywhere else, and select the 
seashore. This story is told in colored plates, 
the second and third of which, descriptive of 
a beautiful sea-serpent, all covered with sham- 
rocks in memory of Ireland and St. Patrick, 
are decidedly the best. He obligingly makes 
a kind of tunnel with his coils through which 
the Bold Babes pass to a country where they 
behold many wonders. 


DOMITIA, BY 8. BARING-GOULD, 
A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 


FREDERICK 


Those who have taken delight in Sienkie- 
wicz’s Quo Vadis, wlll enjoy the novel, Do- 
mitia. The time is that of the Emperor 
Nero, and the reader is taken into the same 
atmosphere of luxury, saturnalias and ban- 
quets, Passing into the reign of Domitia, 
the reader is introduced to the Christians, the 
amulet of the fish again appears, and instead 
of Saint Peter, the Evangelist Saint Luke is 
the guiding spirit, 


MARIE ANTOINETTE COIF- 
FURES 


H”: many conflicting opinions there 
are regarding Marie Antoinette ! 
Frivolous and vain during her twenty 

years of triumph, strong and patient during 
her five years of torture, she seems to appeal 
constantly to new historians, Her extrava- 
gance knew no bounds, and the encourage- 
ment she gave to gambling and to the riotous 
display of fashion hastened the terrible French 
Revolution. It was she who answered the 
sad cry, ‘* The people are starving for bread,"’ 
with, ‘* Well, why don’t they eat cake, 
then?’ We quote an interesting chapter 
from the latest study on the unhappy Queen 
of France, by Clara Tschudi, translated from 
the Norwegian by E. M. Cope: 


EXTRAVAGANT HEADDRESSES * 


** Mademoiselle Bertin is to blame for the 
extravagant styles that came into vogue when 
Marie Antoinette and her ladies wore perfect 
towers of gauze, flowers and feathers, mixed 
among crimped hair, false curls and plaits. 

** The most incredible things were to be 
seen on the head, and the designs, which 
were often from thirty to forty inches in 
hight, represented whole biographies, a bo- 
tanical gaiden, or mythological pictures and 
idylls—in short, the most remarkable con- 
ceptions. 

*¢One lady wore a meadow, with two 
little lambs, a shepherd, a brook, a wind- 
mill and other things. Another had a head- 
dress that represented the four quarters of the 
globe, together with the sun, moon and stars. 
On the head of a third a parasol was ar- 
ranged, which oper ed and closed according to 
sunshine or shade. A fourth wore a bird 
made of diamonds, with wings outspread over 
a full-blown rose, 

*¢ Fresh styles were invented for every occa- 
sion, The Duchesse de Chartres appeared at 
a court ball with a man. of-war in full sail on 
her head, while another evening her hair 
dresser allegorically represented her little son, 
Louis Philippe, sleeping in the lap of his 
nurse. 

** The court friseur, Léonard, called himself 
Académicien de co ffures et de modes, and 
as all the grand ladies wished to have their 
hair dressed by him, they were often obliged 
to put themselves in his hands in the evening, 
or even the morning, before a féte, on which 
occasions they had to sit upright on a chair 
all night, in order not to disarrange his splen- 
did works of art. 

*¢ These creations were most inconvenient 
either for walking or driving, and even doors 
had to be made higher to allow ladies to pass 
through them, Carriages were too low, and 
the occupants had to crouch or drive with 
their heads out of the window; others even 
knelt—all to take care of their wonderful 
headgear. 

*¢ Those who went on foot were liable to be 
caught by the bushes and boughs, like the 
actress, Madame de Genlis, who shared the 
fate of Absalom, when on a visit to Voltaire 
at Fernay, whilst hastening forward to greet 





* Tschudi. Marie Antoinette. Macmillan & Co. 
(New York, 1898). 
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the great man, she was caught by her hair, 
which remained hanging to a bough. 

‘* If at a ball, it was impossible to walk a step 
without touching a lamp or a chandelier, 
while at the theatre angry words, and even 
blows, were exchanged about these hair scaf- 
foldings, which quite hid the stage and the 
actors. Attacks were made on the fashions 
in the comic*papers of the day, but they pro- 
duced no effect. One picture represented an 
inconsolable widow ordering an elegant coffin 
made of hair, and it is evident that many car1- 
caturists distinctly copied the features of the 
Queen in their illustrations. 

‘¢ Madamoiselle Bertin was content with no 
half measures, and every month, sometimes 
every week, she persuaded Leonard to increase 
the hight of his coffures. 

‘*One day when Marie Antoinette entered 
her dressing-room, a servant appeared with a 
wooden stool, the use of which she did not 
understand. 

*¢* What is that for? 
maid, 

The hair dresser came forward, bowed, and 
represented humbly to Her Majesty that it 
was impossible for him to fasten her hair 
right up to the top without the help of a 
ladder. The Queen presented her mother 
with a picture which represented her with 
this extravagant notion, adorned with a 
feather more than a foot in length. 

‘* Marie Anoinette took a lively interest in 
all questions of fashion, and there were times 
when she could talk of nothing but dress and 
ornament. The Comtesse de la Marck, who 
described the French Court at this period, says 
of her : 

‘¢*The Queen goes incessantly to the opera 
and theatres, gets into debt, drives from one 
thing and another, bedizens herself with 
finery and feathers, and makes a fool of her- 
self in every possible way.’ 

‘¢ The example which she set had a bad 
effect on all ranks. Women belonging to the 
most different strata of society copied her, and 
strove to have the same style of hair-dressing, 
the same feathers, flowers and wreaths. 
Their expenses were thus considerably in- 
creased. Husbands and fathers complained, 
many rushed into debt, and domestic quarrels 
became frequent, estrangement and discord 
arose between couples who had been living 
comfortably together, but who now agreed to 
separate; and public opinion pointed to 
Marie Antoinette as the one who was ruining 
her sex by her bad example.”’ 


’ she asked of her 


LOVE’S PARADISE 


Ove’s Paradise is very fair to eee— 
L Shot with the sun, about the hidden 
bowers, 
The crisped leaves sparkle like golden 
showers, 
And Love is there with all his company. 
Fond words are whispered under every tree, 
Fair youths and damsels walk among the 
flowers 
With hands close clasped, and all the happy 
hours 
Are full of soft delights, but not for me. 


O bitter fate! O banishment most hard ! 
I see, but may not enter, and the breeze 
Brings to my ears the words I must not 
name, 
Which others speak. All joys are given to 
these ; 
To me the gate forever closed and barred, 
The angel and the waving sword of flame. 


RONDEAU 


IN THE MANNER OF FRANGOIS VILLON 


Oses about the arbor twined, 
R Fragrant and red, that climb and 
creep, 

And smiling through the trellis peep, 
And lightly rustle in the wind ; 
Ye bring my gentle love to mind, 

Whose eyes are soft, and blue, and deep, 

Roses ! 


I go her folded bower to find, 
To wake her from her summer sleep, 
Her clinging hand in mine to keep, 
And round her blushing brows to bind 
Roses. 


The above poems are from Torelli’s Per- 
sephone and Other Poems. (The Macmillan 
Co. ) 


AUTHORS’ CENTENARIES 


J “He fashion of the author’s centenary 
is becoming very pronounced, The 
hundredth anniversary of Leopardi’s 

birth was celebrated in his native town, 

Ancona, in June, and soon after Italy had 

her festival, France celebrated the centennial 

of her great historian, Michelet. There was 

a special performance at the Odéon Theatre, 

Paris, in his honor, and essays on his works 

and new editions sprang up everywhere. On 

7 August the fiftieth anniversary of the 

burial of Chateaubriand was celebrated at St. 

Malo. As Chateaubriand sleeps on the great 

rock of Mont St. Michel, which is twice a 

day cut off from the mainland, the procession 

must have been exceedingly picturesque. The 
audience, numbering thousands, had to walk 
in single file to reach the rock, two hundred 
feet above the gleaming ocean, to hear the 
speeches and poems. Extensive preparations 
are being made for Victor Hugo’s celebration 
in 1902, when a great monument, on which 

Barras has been at work for some time, will 

be unveiled. Nor is Russia behind; she is 

preparing for Pushkin’s hundredth anniver- 
sary, which will be celebrated next year. It 
is interesting to note that Pushkin, like 

Dumas, had black and not blue blood. His 

great grandfather was a negro slave of Peter 

the Great. Pushkin died in 1837. 


OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Ntuony Hope’s new novel is entitled 
A Quisante, and those who have seen 
the ms, say it is the best work he 
has yet done. It is a study of Disraeli. 
Quisante is a young Jewish leader who en- 
ters Parliament. It is thought, however, 
that only a few qualities of the Earl of Bea- 
consfield are used, and that the book is not 
intended as a portrait. The dissemination of 
a scandal against a rival during election has 
never been attributed to England’s great 
statesman. 


Mrs. Craicte ( John Oliver Hobbes ) is also 
working on a book inspired by Disraeliman 
undisguised study of the man and statesman. 
It will be remembered that Mrs. Craigie 
treated of Disraeliin her novel, School for 
Saints. 


Rupyarp Kuptinc has been cruising about 
the coast of Ireland with the Channel Fleet 
on H. M. S. Pelorus. Kipling recited some 
of his naval ballads and sea-songs at a smok- 
ing concert in Bantry Bay. He intends to 
perpetuate his summer experiences in a set_of 
verses called The Cruisers. His last book, 
The Day’s Work, has just been issued by the 
Doubleday & McClure Co., and contains, 
among other fine stories, the exceptionally 
fine one called The Tomb of His Ancestor, 
in which a ghostly tiger figures. 


Nansen —Everybody remembers with what 
devoted affection Nansen spoke of Johansen, 
both in his lectures and in his book, Farthest 
North. Lieutenant Hjalmar Johansen has 
now written his story of the great Polar expe- 
dition, which will soon be published under the 
title With Nansen inthe North. The nu- 
merous illustrations are from photographs 
taken by Johansen, who was Nansen’s sole 
companion on his solitary journey after leav- 
ing the Fram. 


Tscxup1—Nansen’s most distinguished 
countrywoman, is just becoming known to 
English-speaking people. This is Clara 
Tschudi, the only Norse au‘horess who has a 
diploma of merit—Litteris et Artibus. She 
has, moreover, just received a gold medal 
from King Oscar in recognition of her re- 
searches in history. Her book on Marie An- 
toinette has been translated from the Nor- 
wegian by E. M. Cope, and published by the 
Macmillans. Clara Tschudi has already 
written the biography of the Empre.s Eu- 
genie, and is now engaged upon another his- 
torical work at her home in Vallé, Norway, 
where she lives with her father. 


Tue Queen or ITAry possesses the talent 
of knowing how to keep a good diary. Lately 
she has been revising her papers with a view 
to publication. Queen Marguerite is very 
fond of English fiction. 


Hvuysmans—News come from over seas that 
Joris Karl Huysmans, the French author, is 
about to enter the order of the Benedictine 
monks. He has finished his series of stories, 
La Bas, En Route and La Cathédrale, and to 
quote his own words: ‘* I have promised my 
friends, the Benedictine monks, to take the 
preliminary vows this year. My literary life 
is ended. I have finished my work, and feel 
free to enter a cloister, where I shall, perhaps, 
go on writing St. Lydwine ; I am not sure; 
I am heartily sick of this world and its little 
loves and hates. If you set your heart on 
anything, it fails, it breaks; God will not 
have a rival. Adieu—perhaps forever.”’ 


Bismarcx—The extraordinary speed with 
which Dr. Busch’s Secret Pages of Bismarck 
was brought out only proves that things 
do not move so slowly in the Old World as 
they are sometimes represented to do. The 
author’s preface is dated 30 July, but the 
Mss, came into the publisher’s possession 
much later. The two large volumes were 
printed and finished within nine days—liter- 
ally this performance was a nine days’ won- 
der. The Macmillans have exclusive control 
of the book for all of Europe. There is not 
even a German edition. Still more remark- 
able was the rapidity with which the last 
chapter of Steevens’s Egypt was written and 
telegraphed from Khartoum to England. 


Miss Hay, the daughter of Colonel John 
Hay, inherits her father’s literary talents and 
tastes. She has just prepared a small volume, 
which she left behind her in England to be 
published under the title of Some Verses. 


Crawrorp—It may interest the friends and 
admirers of Marion Crawford to learn that he 
is on his way back to his beautiful villa at 
Sorrento, which has been his home for 
years, and to which he returns with delight 
after his lecturing tours and yachting trips. 


Ricuarp te GALLIeENNE—Some people 
may regret that they will not have the opportu- 
nity of seeing the Botticelli— Raphaelite early 
English —and Della Cruscan head of Richard 
le Gallienne looming out of the commonplace 
stream of pedestrians on Fifth Avenue at the 
déjeuner a la fourchette hour. It was an in- 
spiring sight, and it will be missed. It was 
also inspiring to see the author stand in Anglo- 
Saxon attitudes in the various book-shops, 
hovering over his own verses, and it was a 
treat to note him occasionally in the cable 
cars, reading with rapt attention his own 
books. His Quest of the Golden Eagle in 
America was fairly successful, and he is now 
in Denmark enjoying its fruits. 


Wicxins—In estimating several Ameri- 
can authors, Henry James has lately said : 
**On the day Miss Mary Wilkins should sail 
I would positively have detectives versed in 
the practice of extradition posted at Liver- 
pool.”” We are glad to have a protest from a 
cautious and fastidious critic on the tiresome 
Wilkins cult, Her deification of the com- 
monplace and vulgar has been overdone. As 
if with the design of making Miss Wilkins 
utterly ridiculous in her commonplaceness a 
recent periodical of wide circulation has the 
effrontery to publish her photograph with the 
impossible title of Dressed for Company. 


Canan—Zangwill has an imitator in this 
country ; Mr. Abraham Cahan has tried to 
describe the Jew in New York much in 
Zangwill’s manner. Mr, Cahan is not only 
known by his articles on the Jews in Amer- 
ica, but is the author of Yekl, a novel pub- 
lished by Messrs. Appleton, and a volume of 
stories called The Imported Bridegroom and 
Other Tales, published by Messrs. Houghon, 
Mifflin & Co., during the past summer. 








FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 
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THE SUN PUTS ON His 
EVENING GOWN 


Hen de sun puts on his ebening’ 
gown 


Wid de shiny purple seams, 
And lays him down in twilight town 
Fo’ to rest in de house ob dreams, 


Den I gets de fiddle an’ I gets de bow, 
An’ I sits whar de shadows creep, 
An’ I plays um fas’ an’ I plays um slow, 

An’ I plays me mos’ to sleep. 


An’ Miss Moon comes ober de sky right soon 
Wid a smile dat’s fine fo’ ter see, 

An’ I stops dat tune an’ says ‘* Miss Moon, 
Will you promenade wif me ?”’ 


An’ it’s ** Fie, Miss Moon !”’ an* it’s & Pye 
fo’ shame ! , 
I didn’t a’thought you'd stoop 
Fo’ to lead me on till I clean done gone 
Run into a chicken coop.”’ 


A reader of Vogue sends these quaint dia. 
lect verses with the statement that he read 
them years ago and has always hoped to learn 
their origin. Perhaps someone will be able 
to supply the desired information. 


A VAGABOND VERSIFIER 


Nineteenth century Villon has been 

A discovered in a vagabond. Not. 

withstanding the poetic couplets in 

which he couched his replies to the court 

where he was arraigned he was locked up for 

twenty-four hours. When asked his name 
and age, he replied : 

** Onésime Loye, Sir Lawyer, is my name, 
For fifty years or more, I’ve proudly borne 

the same.”’ 
When his home and occupation were re- 
quested, he said : 

** The earth’s my only bed, my roof the 

azure sky, 
To love, to pray, to sing, and a good Chris- 
tian die.”’ 

‘© Why were you begging?’’ asked the 
lawyer. 

‘*] hungered, sir, for bread; surely no 

law of man 
Could force me not to beg—could lay me 
*neath a ban.”’ 

* Why don’t you write verses ?’’ was the 
next question, which brought forth : 

** Alas! the publishers are men with hearts ¢ 
steel, 

Who for a hungry poet no touch of pity fee 

‘Come later,’ say they all, and wher 
great have grown, 

Then bring us of your verse and we 
make it known.” ”’ 

As Onésime Loye was being taken fro 
the court, he gaily waved his hand and smi 
ingly called out : 

‘*T thank you, gentle sir; you give f 

rest and bed ; 
For four and twenty hours, at least, I sh 
be fed,”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Domitia, by S. Baring Gould: F. A, Stokes & 
° 


The Puritans, by Arlo Bates: Houghton, Miffii 
& Co. 
The Shape of Fear, by Elta W. Peattie: M 
millan Co, 

Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts, by Fr 
R. Stockton: Macmillan Co. 

The Letter and the Spirit, by Cora Maynard: F 
A. Stokes & Co. 

Heroes of Our War with Spain, by Clinton Ross: 
F. A. Stokes & Co. 

More Cargoes, by W. W. Jacobs: F. A. Stokes 
& Co. 
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The next num- 
ber of Vogue 
will contsin an 
exceptionally 
large number of 
fashions drawn 
in outline. 
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(Continued trom page vi) 
would be pretty for a winter coat for dressy 
occasions ? 

(i) Have your skirt made of brown-and- 
blue checked tweed, made walking length ; 
circular skirt, stitched seven inches from the 
bottom five times, plaited tight at the back, 
the plaits held down with bone buttons and 
loops. 

(2) Make your satin waist plain, with 
tucked front and sleeves. High, plain col- 
lar, also tucked—no other trimming. If you 
wish to lighten the effect, wear pretty lawn 
or lace jabots or ties. 

(3) A plain blue face cloth skirt would 
look best trimmed with stitched bands of the 
same, not brown chiffon. Cut bell, with no 
fulness in the back ; fasten in front. 

(4) Louis xv coat of heavy black satin, 
with brocade vest. 


1169. Mourning Gowns for Street 
and Church—Mourning Veil and Shirt 
Waist. To Polly.—(1) Willa plain heavy, 
French serge with military cape en suit, lined 
with taffeta and simple stitching for trim- 
ming be suitable for street and shopping for 
one in deep mourning. 

(2) What sort of silk ‘s best for a sbirt 
waist ? 

(3) Are veils with hemstitched borders 
modish and in good taste ? 

(4) Will Vogue kindly suggest something 
for church wear, etc.—gown and wrap. 

(1) Should not advise a French serge with 
a military cape for a street gown for deep 
mourning. Have it made of melton or 
vicuna; walking length, three piece skirt 
stitched five inches from the bottom three 
times, with an inch between each stitching, 
then again three times three inches from 
that. The jacket should be made in the 
length most becoming to the figure, the three- 
quarter length being the newest. With this 
jacket wear a tie of plaited crépe and a waist- 
coat of dull black silk. 

(2) Heavy corded black silk with a dull 
finish, fine cachemire also makes a_ very 
pretty waist. With these shirts wear hem- 
stitched white lawn collars and cuffs anda 
lawn tie, or one of the same silk as your waist 
stitched. 

(3) Mourning veils should have a deep 
hem, but not hemstitched. 

(4) Make your church gown of one of 
the new makes of cachemire, which hang in 
lovely folds. No. §394, Vogue 29 Septem- 
ber, using crépe instead of embroidery, fin- 
ished with narrow chiffon ruche. The band 
and bow at the bottom of the yoke should be 
of black chiffon, also the top of the sleeves. 
If your arms are thin, wrinkle the sleeves all 
the way down ; if not, tuck them in groups 
of three, long over the hand. We think a 
very narrow epaulet of crépe, edged with ruche 
of chiffon, would add to the gown; high 


shaped collar of crépe pointed under the ears, | 
Make the wrap like 5419, Vogue 6 October, | 


making the revers wider at the top, and slop 
ing to the bottom of the cape. The top of 
the cape and collar should be made of the 
material of your gown, the flounce and revers 
of crépe with chiffon ruches, also inside of 
the collar. Line the cape with dull silk, 
with a tucked chiffon flounce down the 
front and around the bottom of the cape, in- 
side note showing below, If you prefer, your 
cape may be of Persian lamb with chiffon 
flounces inside. 


1170. Golf Hat, Walking Hat, Win- | 
ter Coat, New Flannel Shirts. To | 


Florida.—You gave me such valuable advice 
last winter in regard to what I should need for 


a winter in Florida that I want your help again, 


(1) What shall I get for a walking hat, also 


for wheeling ? 
for me. 


becoming. 
color to get, also if any trimming is to be 
used, and if so, what kind? I want it to be 
as smart as possible. 


(2) What kind of a winter coat shall I | 


get? It must be black, I have a good deal 


of Persian lamb, and it must be a coat that I | 


can wear for all occasions. I had intended 
having black broadcloth with a little black 
elvet and my Persian lamb to edge it, etc. 





The ordinary Alpine hats, | 
with merely a quill or wing, are very trying | 
Wound with a scarf, as they were | 
for golf last summer, they were much more | 
Please tell me what shape and | 


The new long coats I do not like. Please 
advise me fully as to just how to have it made. 

(3) And what shall I have for a woolen 
shirt waist? Plain cloth or plaid? The red 
cloth ones, also the Scotch plaids have been 
worn so much. Is there anything new? I 
want to have it made at home. 

(1) A pretty walking hat is illustrated on 
page 213, Vogue 6 October, made in two 
shades of the color of your walking gown 
or a pretty contrast—for instance, purple 
and lilac. Velvet hats are being worn with 
dark blue gowns this autumn. Two shades 
of green look well with brown. 

The lower left figure on the same page is 
an extremely smart hat for wheeling or golf, 
a description of which will be found on page 
v1, of the same number, 

(2) Make your coat of melton or broad- 
cloth, made quite short, with rounded revers. 
The jacket should come about five inches be- 
low the waist, and the fronts rounded to the 
side seam forming deep scallops ; it should be 
slightly double-breasted, sloping to the waist 
line, from where it opens. Fasten with small 
buttons—crystal or embroidered velvet—three 
on either side, with small silk cord loops on 
both sides of the jacket, so you can wear the 
jacket open if desired. The back should be 
made without centre seam. The side seams 
are very rounded, and the back and side 
pieces form three scallops, which with the 
fronts make five moderately high standing 
collars with square corners. 

The jacket can be worn open or closed 
over a lace and chiffon front, with full tie. 
If you wish to use black velvet makethe 
revers of it edged with Persian lamb, line the 
collar with the fur and face it behind 
with black velvet. The round seams in the 
back should be covered with a narrow’ piece 
of black velvet an inch and a half at the top 
graduated to the point of the scallops. The 
one dart on either side of the front treated in the 
same manner. The scallops at the bottom of 
the jacket and the ends of the sleeves should 
trimmed with shaped pieces of velvet one be 
such and a quarter wide stitched on like the 
pieces on the seams. If velvet is used it 
should be of the best quality; you could sub- 
stitute cloth if you prefer. 

(3) The smartest London waists are of 
striped flannel made very simply, tucked as is 
most becoming to the figure and made with- 
out a yoke in the back. 


Communications must be signed 
with the name and address of the 
sender. No others will recetve con- 
sideration with a view to publi- 
cation. 


‘A Well-Kept Shoe 


is a comfort and credit to the wearer, 
A soft, plinbie, eomfort-giving shoe 
looks better and weurs better 

one that's stiff and unyielding. 


ICI — 
. Dressing 
will not only potten your shoes but 
make them so It’s a medicine tor 
leather. The ingredients of VICI 
LEATHER DR. ING are used in 
finishing the most famous shoe leather 
in the world—Vieci Kid. That's alittle 
secret you didn’t know before. There’s 
a book full of just such secrets about 
shoes and their care, that you can 
have if you will send us your name 
and address. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia. Pa. 
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THE ROLE OF A DISPENSER OF HAPPINESS 
WHICH THE HOST SHOULD PLAY—SsNOB- 
BISHNESS ON THE INCREASE—HIM 
DARES RETURN THE SALUTE OF 
HIS LAUNDRESS IN PUBLIC 
—A CAD AND HIS MISTAKE 
—TOMMY MONEY- 

BAG’S MORTIFYING EXPERIENCE 
IN PARIS 


Few weeks still before the town. It 
A is impossible, while this glorious 
autumn weather lasts, to take one- 
self away from the country; it is an incen- 
tive to hospitality, and, after all, I know of 
no greater pleasure than to have friends 
gathered around me and devise plans for 
their enjoyment. One of the first advan- 
tages of being a host, and really the chief, is 
the power to let a bit ‘of sunlight into the 
lives of others. Life is short, and there is 
ample time to think of self when the twilight 
approaches and we begin to see the dial mark 
the figures which reminds us of the Biblical 
limit—three score and ten, is it not ? 

At present, I am far away from it, and I 
do not fear to read the handwriting on the 
wall, There are men whose lives have 
been so stormy, and some of them even 
wrecked, who, when they reach their prime, 
are already old men. I do not doubt worry 
has much to do with this premature aging. 
I never worry. It is most distressing for the 
nerves. If there has been a bitter past, cast 
it aside. Live for the present. Lock up 
those volumes on whose pages are written 
with your heart blood stories of sorrow. 
Take them out, if you will—sometimes there 
is a very luxury in grief—in the seclusion of 
your home, but let not the world see a trace 
of their writings. 
gether, using a bit of judgment, keeping away 


I gather my friends to- | 


table in impossibl< attitudes, while I reaq ,, 
them As Seen by Him. No; let it be wy 
ter Scott and his friends, or Washington Jry 
ing and his cronies, but never Him and }; 
admirers. 

I confess there is an art in being a hog 
and it means so much more than the tri; 
sobriquet—a jolly good fellow. W forg 
this one when the winéshall have been drun 
and the last toast given, but we always think 
kindly upon the man who has so Jeftly ar 
ranged that each of us should have had a goo 
time, should have had his or her favorite dish 
his or her best friend, and that the tim 
should have slipped away upon such wing 
that all wc can remember of that Friday ¢ 
Monday visit is one delightful ensembj 
This is one of my ambitions. 

But I fear that gradually we are becomin 
a nation of snobs and of the most aggressiy 
description—this is the only way in which 
can express or define the present trend, 
society. We have generated a new class g 
semi-snob, semi-cad, and I fear that golf j 
responsible for this. The enthusiastic golfer 


who is a little hero on his own greenswar 
(Continued on page xii) 


‘Ihe best Cooks the World 











HIGHLY 
PRAISE THE 


from each other those who may provoke bitter ! 


memories. My guests are lights and shadows 
—the lights not too glaring, so as to contrast 
too vividly on the more sombre part of the pic- 
ture, and the shadows so soft that at best they 
only lend a gentle melancholy. I hate con- 
trasts, They may be effective, but frequently 
they are vulgar, and vulgarity is my béte noir. 

I have an ambition in being a host. It is 


not only the pleasure of having agreeable | 
people around my mahogany, but it is also the | 


conviction that each one of these will be kind 
to the other, I would not even intrude my 
own hobbies on them, nor would I have 
guests of the same line of thought. What a 
horror it would be, in case I ever became fa- 


mous, to have wood engravings of myself and | 
some twenty of my friends grouped around a 


{Because it gives them 
| best results in baki 











There 


are 


many  watch- 


making companies in Amer- 


ica and Europe. 


There 1s 


only one Waltham Watch 


Company. They make the 
Waltham Watches—the best 


timekeepers in the world. 


The “Riverside” movement is as perfect a time- 
keeping machine as it ts possible to make. 
You can get no better whatever you pay. 
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EVENING DRESS. 


‘ THE “ARDSLEY” 
AFTERNOON WEAR WITH 
Frock Coat. 
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MADISON SQUARE. NEW YORK. 





HARNESS SEWN GLOVES, 
MORNING WEAR. 
$1.50 
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““PRESWICK” CLUB TIE Ne 
MORNING WEAR, ram 


$1.00—$2.00 
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HAND LOOMED SILKS EXPRESSLY _ INFORMAL EVENING DRESS. 
IMPORTED FOR SCARVES WORN AT 


AFTERNOON WEDDINGS 


AUTUMN STYLES IN STREET 
AFTERNOON DRESS AND 
EVENING GLOVES 


THE *“ AVONDALE”’ 


AFTERNOON WEAR. 


SCARVES TO SPECIAL ORDER 
From HAND Loomep SILKs. 
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(Continued from page x) 
has his head turned so easily that it is impos- 
sible to keep up with him. He is flagrant in 
his caddishness—and by the way the very fact 
that he has a caddy to follow him as he takes 
his route over the links, makes him, in his 
own eyes, a very important pe:sonage. The 
great trouble I find with our men is that they 
are never sure of their positions. They do 
not know whether they should bow to another 
person or cut him. I have always made it a 
rule to be polite to anyone, from governesses 
and companions up, and I would return the 
salute of my laundress if | should meet her in 
Fifth Avenue and she should bow to me. I 
lose nothing by it and I confer upon these 
people such a pleasure, you know. Thereare 
men whom I have met and whom I have cut, 
but strange to say that most of these are not 
even newcomers in the world in which I 
move, but are supposed to be socialists and 
anarchists at heart. ‘These people are the 
most arrant of all snobs, They are bitter 
and crabbed because they cannot attain to the 
position of others, and if by some chance, 
this would be their lot or fortune, they would 
become absolutely insupportable. I can give 
a very amusing (to me) example of the cad. 

Some years ago I was a guest at a stag 
affair where the assembly was more than a 
little mixed. A man sat next to me at table 
who was an arrant cad. I believe he had 
social aspirations. He was rich in the world’s 
goods, and was something of a litterateur. I 
do not think he caught my name, and I really 
have forgotten his Some days afterwards I 
was walking leisurely down Fifth Avenue ; as 
I passed a cab drawn up near the sidewalk, a 
man, somewhat overdressed, stepped out of it, 
The action was so quick that I looked up and 
saw the fellow next to whom I had sat at 
that ill-advised dinner of a few evenings pre- 
vious. He was looking eagerly straight 
ahead of him. I was just at the corner of a 
side street and in front of my club. The 
man’s face expressed inten’e excitement. 
The cause of it was very simple. Jimmie 
Marigold, one of the wealthiest New Yorkers, 
and as you know a power in society, was 
walking up the club steps. The man looked 
at me. His glance came into the range of 
my vision for an instant. He merely nodded 
in a most supercilious way as I spoke to him 
—TI would have behaved in the same way to 
Meadows. His welcome was for Jimmie, 
who looked very surprised. Seeing me, Jim- 
mie cried out: ** Him, old fellow, come in 
here, I have a good story for you.” He 
took my arm and we both sauntered up the 
steps into the club. But what a change on 
the face of my companion at table of the week 
before. He rushed at me and extended his 
hand, exclaiming: ‘‘ My dear Mr. Him, just 
one moment, I wanted to ask you oe 
naturally looked surprised, and Jimmie Mari- 
gold turned to me and inquired: * Who is 
that man?’’ ‘I am sure 1 don’t know,”’ 
I replied, and we walked into the club to- 
gether, through the portals of which my cad- 
dish acquaintance could never pass, But 
perhaps he had his triumph in having people 
see him speak tous. I have heard of one 
man whois so desperate that he goes toall the 
fashionable funerals enveloped in weeds and 
black, and manages to walk down the aisle at 
a short distance after the coffin. His name 
gets into the newspapers, and he has his day 
of glory. Perhaps I ought not to be too hard 
upon these people. I am steeling myself 
against my theories, This is the sunshine of 
their lives. 

And how little there is which will make 
us happy, and were I wealthy enough perhaps 
I should become a philanthropist, and even 
give these social schemers a plum out of the 
cake which Fortune would have bestowed 
upon me and I should smile on them and be 
gracious. But it would do little good as this 
class is so small, so mean and so selfish that a 
rose or a bullet would alike have no effect 
upon their mental hide, tough as that of a 
rhinocerous. And to return to our golfers. 
It is most amusing to find that the Hudson 
and the atmosphere of the hills of New Jersey 
have put a burr into their tongues and that 
there is somewhere of thesound of the discords 
of bagpipes. We have not got to wearing 
kilts but we are very near it. The misfor- 
tune attending most of the snobbery in this 
country is that the disciples have not had 


suffici nt time to compose themselves to their 
new roles, and they mistake rudeness for 
hauteur. 

And thus it was most amusing to me to 
see a trancic major domo at the Hotel Bristol 
in Paris, last year, order out of the way little 
Tommy Moneybags, one of the most arrant 
cads in this city, who at the time had con- 
cealed himself behind an enormous jardiniére 
for the purpose of seeing the Prince of Wales 
and an Austrian Archduke descend the stair- 
way. And Tommy in the presence of these 
great ones went away meek and lowly, like 
a gamin ordered from a surreptiously obtained 
point of vantage overlooking an American 
baseball field, and I was tempted to cry out 
to him in the manner of little street urchins 
to beware that ** the cop was coming.” 

And yet Tommie as a cotillon leader or at 
Newport or at Lenox is insufferable. But we 
all have our native heath. And so even with 
the great ones who pass down the stairway 
screened from the impertinent gaze of Ameri- 
can and plebian eyes ; they too must bow their 
heads when yet a Greater One and He the 
greatest of all monarchs claims their allegience, 
and by one touch changes this royal purple 
into that which is likened unto potter’s clay. 

Forgive this dissertation. It is an interlude 
and I assure you, dear reader, that next week 
the curtain will rise on another act, and you 
will have your sufficiency of clothes and the 
comedy and tragedy of dress will proceed as 
on the bills. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 


SPORTING LIFE AT THE ACADEMY 


Rom the Empire Theatre and a play of 
F manners, in which Mr. John Drew, 
the actor of society, is the star, tothe 
old Academy of Music and a melodrama of 
the type which delights the audience of the 
London Adelphi is a long step. Sporting 
Life, copied in its stage settings directly from 
the London theatre, has some interesting 
studies in men’s dress. The hero, the Earl 
of Woodstock, represented by Mr. Robeit 
Hilliard during the first fortnight and after- 
ward by Mr. William Courtleigh, a young 
actor of admirable stage presence, dresses quite 
correctly except in the first and in the third 
acts. In the first he is a sporting nobleman, 
but that does not excuse his wearing a black 
velvet jicket with a brown double-breasted 
corduroy waistcoat and gray trousers, encased 
in very shiny patent-leather top boots. The 
velvet jacket is a new idea and may be per- 
mitted in the country, but it is outré, and the 
boots are out of place even in the stable. 

Mr. Frazer Coulter, who played the vil- 
lain, Malet de Carteret, with a black mus- 
tache and white-powdered hair, dressed in 
execrable taste. His clothes did not fit him, 
and in the first act a gray suit was accom- 
panied with brown spats and brown reindeer 
gloves, a red tie, a buff waistcoat and a white 
top hat. Inthe second act he wore a park 
suit of gray with a long frock coat, very much 
creased, and which did not fit. The hero, 
in the second act, was well dressed. He had 
a cutaway coat and waistcoat of rough black 
goods, trousers of gray with a herring-bone 
pa‘tern, patent-leather shoes and gray gaiters, 
a turn-down all-around collar, a four-in-hand 
tie with a plaid design, in which there was a 
dash of red, and a black derby and gray 
gloves. 

His evening clothes were correct, but his 
white waistcoat did not fit, and when in the 
prize fight scene he removes his white tie, he 
took off his collar, showing that his evening 
shirts were not made with attached collars— 
dreadful form with evening dress. In the 
last act his suit of gray check and a four-in- 
hand scarlet tie were correct and most pre- 
sentable. Altogether the dressing was better 
than in Mr. Drew's company, although there 
were some slight eccentricities of costume. 
In the Earl's court scene nearly all the char- 
acters wore black vicuna Chesterfield double- 
breasted overcoats with evening dress. These 
were a relief to the cape coats, which, al- 
though correct, have a theatrical look. 

In the play of The Two Partridges the use 
of the peg-top trousers in gray was a bit ex- 
aggerated, as the garments at the hips bulged 
out ; but this is understood to be the latest 
English cut. It may not be adopted in 
America in such a pronounced form. It 


shows that the trousers are becoming more 
narrow at the knees and broader at the hips. 


AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


ye coridor of the Waldorf-Astoria is a 
centre, in which one meets people 
from all sections of this country and 

numerous foreigners as well as the best-dressed 

New York men. Half an hour there, morn- 

ing or evening, is quite a panorama in its 

way, and a most interesting study of cosmop- 
olite clothes, 

This week were seen : 

A tall thin, well-built Englisman of about 
sixty. Hight nearly six feet, complexion 
dark, moustache white; the coat was a 
double-breasted black frock, cut a bit low in 
collar with silk facing nearly to the edges. 
The skirt fell just below the knee. A very 
long coat would have exaggerated the hight. 
It was extremely snug fitting and buttoned. 
There were two rows of three buttons each. 
The trousers were dark blue-gray, made quite 
full with but little of the pegtop effect, with a 
small dark stripe ; this is conventional but al- 
ways safe and smart. Patent leather walk- 
ing boots and drab spats as near as possible 
the color of the trousers. If your spats and 
trousers match it is better form. ‘Tall, stand- 
ing all-around collar and a once-over Ascot of 
dark red with a small white figure. Top hat 
with a bell crown and decidedly curved brim. 
Brown kid gloves and a walking stick of 
brown wood with a silvertop. Although the 
red tie might be objected to in a man of his 
age, the entire costume was correct, smart 
and pleasing 

A short, stout man with a blond moustache 
and flcrid face. A black cutaway coat, three- 
buttoned, of rough cloth with waistcoat of 
same material, light trousers of a decided 
pearl gray, very full in the hips, white spats 
and patent leather walking boots, all around 
turned down collar with a large puff scarlet 
tie, gray undressed kids and black derby hat. 
The white spats are a mistake. They made 
him look shorter, and very stout men with 
floried complexions should wear white or dark 
ties. Scarlet is too trying. Brown gloves 
would have been better than gray gloves and 
the extreme of fashion in trousers cutting 
should not have been attempted, with a man 
of this build. All shortcomings should be 
hidden or toned down and not exaggerated. 
A man must study his complexion and his 
coloring, his hight and his figure as much asa 
woman if he would wish to dress correctly. 


RINGS AND JEWELRY 


Nly one ring is permitted, and that a 
seal. The seal may be either the 


usual signet ring cut with initials or 
monograms, a gold ring absolutely plain with 
initials or even crest, but never coat of arms. 
Foreigners wear any quantity of finger rings. 
These are not in good form, although if any 
but seal rings are worn, they must be of solid 
gold with the stone or stones sunken in. 
Diamond rings are not good form even in 
this style. 

A man may wear a ring only on the fourth 
or little finger. The third, or marriage 
finger, is the one on which a woman has her 
rings. Thumb rings for men or women are 
vulgar beyond expression. 

The handsomest cuff links are plain flat 
gold with monogram or initials engraved. 
For the evening have either white enameled 
gold cuff links to match the shirt buttons or 
cuff links of plain gold. Gold lozenge cuff 
links set in with small diamonds are vulgar. 
An opal or a cat’s eye is allowable in an 
elaborate tie pin, and so are for that matter all 
stones and pearls. An opal surrounded with 
small diamonds makes a very handsome pin, 
but just at present gold safety pins in many 
pretty designs are the fashion, and will remain 
so as long as the present style of tie, the once- 
over ascot, is in vogue. Watch chains of 
any description whatever are tabooed for the 
evening 

A white enamel set of shirt buttons and 
sleeve links set with gold will cost $15. | 
One could get imitation for $2 or $3. 

Gold sleeve links with monogram engraved | 
would cost $12 and $13. Rings are at all | 
prices. A plain Roman gold ring with ini- | 
tials or crest engraved would cost $25. 


A plain gold tie pin for once-over ascot can 
be purchased for $8. Imitation for $4, of 
French gold washed. This is a bit venture. 
some, as it is apt to turn bassy. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
no. boots for the country — The 


newest boots of this kind are light in 

color. Tle dark saddle russets are 
not as much seen as formeily. The toes 
should be well rounded, and all brown leather 
boots are laced. The best brown leather 
boots have thick soles, and are made for 
rough wear ‘They can be worn on stormy 
days in the city with business clothes. Many 
men object to rubbers or galoshes. : 

Brown leather boots with kid tops and but- 
tons are eccentricities. It is better to get 
made two good pairs of boots at atime. This 
is in the end an economy. Wear alternate 
pairs alternate days, and see that the boots 
taken off are well brushed, all mud removed 
and tree them; or in default of trees stuff 
them solidly with newspapers. The new 
metal trees are being sold in the principal 
shops, and are very durable and extremely 
convenient to carry in trunks and in travel- 
ing. Black leather boots are worn for walk- 
ing in the morning and with lounge suits, 
They should be polished daily. They ate 
laced. 

All patent leather boots or shoes should, if 
possible, be made to order. Nothing shows 
so quickly the effects of cheapness as the low- 
priced, ready-made patent leather. All pat- 
ent leather walking boots should have kid 
uppers, and should be buttoned. As with the 
black leather and the russets, the toes must 
be rounded. Patent leather walking boots 
are worn with afternoon dress, and can even 
be used at the theatre or at a dinner, at a 
restaurant, and with semi-formal evening 
dress—i. e., the dinner coat and the black 
tie. 

Always stuff the toes of patent leather boots 
or shoes with cotton, if you have not metal 
or wood trees, Paper may be used as a sub- 
stitute for cotton. Patent leathers should be 
creamed daily, and before this is done every 
bit of dust should be removed. Many advise 
the varnishing of patent leather boots as soon 
as they come home from the boot-makers ; 
but once varnished, the process will have to be 
kept up always. It is better to wait until 
your boots begin to look dim after long wear; 
then apply varnish. There is a waterproof 
varnish which is excellent, and not being a 
thick or as inky as the French, it will do less 
damage and the boot will be in better condi- 
tion, 

(Continued op page xiv) 
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HAIR DRESSI 
TarMormene Hail Ornament 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


{ have for this fall season secured an 
dented stock of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


and 


HAIR ORNATSIENTS. 
All that cultivated taste can demand will be mo 
assuredly gratified in every particular! 
You must examine the artistic make, designs, fin 
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unprece 


quality and superb workmanship to realize the exquisit 
productions I am able to offer. 
The constant demand for more room in my 


HAIR DRESSING PARLORS 
has also been attended to during this summer. + 
will find the most commodious and coolest parlors in th¢ 
country, and our lady ard gentleman artists cannot 4 


Ladies 


The art of 


HAIR COLORING 

has seldom, if ever, given the same satisfaction as th# 
accomplished at my establishment. Appointments mus 
be made ahead of time to avoid disappointment. } 
Will send new, beautifully illustrated cataloguc gral 

Telephone call, 2501 18th St. 
A. SIMONSON, ada 
933 BROADWAY, 21ST AND 22ND STS 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


FEDER’S 
POMPADOUR 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by U.S, and Foreign Patents) 


having now been on the market two 
years, and its super-eminent merits 
having been established by the test 
of time—now, therefore, we guaran- 
tee the durability of the article as 
follows : 


We Will Mail New Skirt Length 


of Feder’s Pompadour to any person 
who, having used it, does not find 
that it OU TWEARS THE SKIRT. 
Claims under this guarantee should 
be forwarded through the dealer 
from whom the goods were bought. 
Dealers throughout the country have 
been notified of this guarantee. The 
genuine goods have the name FE- 
DER’S stamped on every yard, and 
are wound on spools bearing the 


labels here illustrated. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


























Fair Women from 


ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, cover- 
ing the entire body like an additional 
skin. Perfectly elastic, fitting like 
a glove, but softly and without pres- 
sure. No buttons cown the front. 
Made for Men, Women, and Young 
People. Most convenient to put on 
or off, being entered at the top and 
drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so small a corset. 








ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 
Office: No. 1 Greene St., N. Y. 





Send for illustrated booklet. Address dept. B.B. 
































NUBIAN 
Fast Black 
Linings 

WILL NOT CROCK 


Required for the FINEST cos- 

tumes—both waists ‘and skirts. 

Percaline, Silesia, Sateen, etc. 
POSITIVELY UNCHANGEABLE 

Will not discolor underclothing. Superior 


quality, yet inexpensive. At all dealers’. The 
name “* Nubian” is on selvedge of the genuine. 


2D DEGEC 


NEARSILK “s# 


is an “ all-the-year-around ” fabric—an ideal 
foundation for evening dresses—a 

perfect lining for heavy dresses, 

far lighter and stronger than 
silk. Every stylish shad- 
ing. Genuine Nearsilk has 
tag on each piece. 


“Looks like Silk 
Wears Better!” 





A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 7 West 2gth Street, 
New York, 


Vogue 


xiii 





























French 
Dress Fabrics 


Velours Barré, Striped Barré and 


Broché Crépons 


Scotch and English Cheviots 


Plain and Mixed Effects, Tailor 


Suitings 
Clan and Fancy Plaids 


Embroidered and Braided 


Robes 


Broadway AH 19th a. 


NEW YORK. 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK 


IMPORTED 
NEGLIGEE ROBES AND 
TEA GOWNS 


Representing models of the 
leading Paris makers; the 
materials comprise a variety 
of Soft Silks, including Satin 
Mousseline Imprime, Taf- 
fetas Jardiniereé Broché, 
Satin Damas Glace, Satin 
Pointille, also Beige Veiling, 
Chiffon, Bosufla, and Crépe 
de Chine, with trimmings of 
Lace, Applique or Embroid- 
ery. 

In addition are showing 
Copies and adaptations from 
their workrooms. 











EACH SUBSCRIBER’S STATION 
in the system of the New York 
Telephone Company is provid- 
ed with the best telephone 
equipment known to the art. 
The quality of the service is the 
same for all. The Rates vary 
only with the amount of use 
of the Service. This makes 
the cost of telephone service 
at RESIDENCES and PRIVATE 
STABLES very moderate. ~ 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
15 Dey St., 952 Broadway, 115 W. 38th St. 


















(Continued from page xii) 

Never fail to change your boots or your 
shoes as soon as you come in from walking on 
the street, or at the end of the day. This 
not only preserves them, but it gives both the 
boots and your feeta rest. Wearing the same 
footgear the entire day is apt to be most in- 
jurious to the feet, It produces chillblains, 
and it draws the skin. 

One can never be too particular about the 
feet. They should be wiped well and dry 
each morning after the regular tub, and twice 
a week a warm foot-bath before going to bed 
is most grateful. The nails of the feet should 
be kept close cut, and as much care taken of 
them as of finger nails. A little ordinary 
care in this regard will prevent much misery, 
and there need be no visits to the chiropodists 
if the feet are well cared for, and boots and 
shoes made so as to give the natural shape. 

Even if there should arise a fashion for 
boots with very pointed toes, avoid it. 

A nail brush should be kept for the feet as 

_ well as for the hands. All breaking of skin 
or any incipient soreness can be removed by 
the use of talcum powder, which can be pur- 
chased at any chemist’s for ten and fifteen 
cents a package. 

The older patent leather boots may be used 
for the house. Never go around in slippers, 
except in your bedroom. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


FRONT PRGE 


Pricot cloth at-home frock made with 
A a perfectly plain skirt, riding habit 
back. Bodice composed of cream 
lace and embroidery in a deep yellow tone. 
Stuart yoke and plain sleeves. About the 
bodice is draped a cloud of silk gauze caught 
at the arm hole with an opalescent ornament, 
and then falling over the arm. Across the 
shoulders a chain of opals is seen. The silk 
gauze winds about the waist like a girdle, and 
knots at one side with another ornament ; 
long ends reach to the bottom of the skirt. 


Fig. 5424—School coat of bright blue cloth 
stitched with white; large buttons of white 
pearl. 
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Pale blue satin-finish cloth gown fora lit- 
tle girl of five. Bell skirt, trimmed with 
heavy écru insertion bands, Very full bodice 
and bishop sleeves ; white silk collar, trimmed 
around with real Valenciennes lace; turn- 
over cuffs of white silk to match ; guimpe of 
tucked and cat-stitched glacé silk, Large, 
soft black velvet bonnet, made with soft 
crown and box-plaited frill, trimmed at one 
side with cream satin rosettes and white 
feathers. 

Novelty cloth school frock for a young 
girl of fifteen. Box-plaited skirt with silk 
ruffle and passementerie heading put on a 
yoke reaching just below the hips. Where 
the skirt and yoke join is another passemen- 
terie, and four inches above there is yet 
another, Bodice trimmed with a broad silk 
collar, edged with asilk ruffle. The ruffle ex- 
tends down the opening, which is to one side ; 
plain sleeves with a ruffle at the hand, and 
silk girdle; plastron of dotted velvet; felt 
hat, trimmed with ribbon bows. 
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Street gown of brown cloth, with revers of 
black silk. Waistcoat of heavy white corded 
silk, with tiny gilt buttons. Front and jabot 
of very fine white mull plissé. New French 
three-piece skirt. Hat of brown felt, trimmed 
with two bunches of short curled brown tips, 
between which is a knot of white satin. 
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Ricut Ficure——Evening gown of black 
net over tea-rose satin, The net is embroid- 
ered with paillettes in an elaborate design of 
bow knots and flowers. The ruffles are of 
net embroidered with paillettes. The skirt 
is worn over the bodice, and is finished at the 
top with a narrow band of paillettes. Bodice 
of tea-rose satin, covered with embroidered 
net, finished at the top with a two-inch band 
and shoulder straps of paillettes; below this 
two net ruffles embroidered with paillettes, 
and on the lower ruffles, in the centre of the 
front, are two tea-roses with long streamer of 
tea-rose satin, caught at the waist with a 
knot, in the middle with another knot and a 
rose, finished at the end with a loop and two 
roses. 

Lert Ficgure—Wedding gown of white 
satin, lined with white taffetta. Upper part 
of skirt covered with plaited net, trimmed 
with bunches of orange blossoms ; below this 
a design of white satin ribbon. The skirt is 
finished with three shaped ruffles, edged with 
quilled satin ; pointed girdle of tucked satin. 
Bodice of satin, the lower part covered with 
plaited net, with design of white satin ribbon ; 
yoke of tiny shirred net ruffles; collar of 
tucked satin. Zouave jacket with double 
revers of white satin, edged with quilled satin, 
trimmed orange blossoms ; tulle veil, fastened 
with orange blossoms, 
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Lert Hat—Large black velvet picture 
hat, trimmed with feathers and soft creamy 
lace twisted about the brim. 

Urrer Hatr—Black velvet hat, trimmed 
in front with stiff velvet bows. The brim is 
finished with a fold of satin, and about the 
crown are four milliner’s folds. Large feath- 
ers and steel ornament complete a charming 
effect. 

Ricut Hat—Purple velvet toque, turned 
high at one side and combined with pheas- 
ants’ breasts. A mass of pearl satin rosettes 
are grouped at the back and stabbed with a 
steel dagger. Another bit of steel peeps 
through in the front. 

Lower Hat—Two tones of poppy red 
artistically combined and shirred into a soft 
mass of color. | Bird-of-paradise feathers, rib- 
bon rosettes and pearl and rhinestone orna- 
ments. 
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SrpeBoarp Cover—Of Battenberg lace in a 
very pretty design. Size, 18x53. 
MIDDLE PAGES—MORRISON 


Lert Ficure—Reception’ gown of black 
silk velvet, sheath skirt flaring at the bottom. 
Louis xv coat with revers of pistache green 
velvet appliquéd with heavy guipure studded 


with jet; ornament of heavy yellow lace 
picked out with jet, finished top and bottom 
with olives of jet and steel. Open waistcoat 
with revers of white moiré appliquéd with silk 
passementerie in delicate shades of green and 
violet. Jabot and front of fine white lace. 
Coat lined with white satin finished inside 
with narrow satin quilling. Picture hat of 
black velvet trimmed with folds of black 
moiré and seven ostrich feathers. 

Seconp Lert Ficure—Luncheon gown of 
tan face cloth; yoke skirt, yoke longer on 
the left than the right. The full flounce is 
trimmed with a design of flowers and vines 
in cloth, paillettes and chenille in shades of 
tan from dark to light, sleeves embroidered 
to match. Shaped Eton coat and epaulets of 
broad-tail in the color of the gown, edged 
with three rows of rat-tail trimming and 
bullet buttons of brass. Revers and fluffy 
jabot of absinthe green velvet appliquéd with 
Duchesse lace 4 jour; chemisette and tucked 
collar of white mousseline de soie. Large 
hat white felt corded with black velvet 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon, steel 
buckle and long white ostrich feather. 

Centra Ficure—Evening gown of white 
taffeta, embroidered in polka dots and a bor- 
der in black chenille bodice of the same silk; 
bust trimming of turquoise blue silk, appli- 
quéd with yellow lace, bunches of violets on 
left shoulder. Front panel in skirt of black 
net with ring dots trimmed with ruches of 
black net in a design and three ruches of 
white chiffon. Sleeves of net trimmed with 
alternating ruches of black net and white 
chiffon. Bow in hair of violet and blue, 

Figure To THE Ricut oF Centre—Car- 
riage gown of lilac corded bengaline, sheath 
skirt touching all around, cut out in square 
tabs edged with black cord over a ruffle of 
white velvet corded with black. Eton coat 
and tight sleeves very long, cut out to match 
the skirt over shaped white velvet ruffle 
corded with black and edged with sable. 
Jacket faced on the outside to shoulder seam 
with white tucked velvet, which turns over 
and forms revers, the side of which is corded 
with black and edged with sable. Where 
the velvet and silk join is a bold design of 
flowers and leaves in shaded gray chenille 
studded with pear-shaped pearls. Front of 
bodice and collar of cerise velvet trimmed 
with shirred velvet of the same color: Black , 
beaver hat trimmed with black moiré ribbon | 
and black ostrich feathers. 

Extreme Ricut Ficure—Dinner gown. 
Underdress and bodice of black taffeta, 
trimmed underneath with three full flounces 
of taffeta ; over this, full skirt of mousseline 
de soie, trimmed with flounces of chantilly. | 
Outside skirt of Brussels net, cut to show the 
lace flounces, embroidered in stripes of che- 
nille ; the flowers and heavy embroidery in 
chenille, steel beads and pailettes. Bodice 
embroidered to match with angel sleeves of 
chantilly lace, confined to the arm with or- | 
naments of chenille paillettes and steel. 
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Bureau Scarr—Of linen, with insertion 
and edge of torchon lace, 18x36. This is a | 
remarkably cheap scarf. This style also | 
comes in various sizes —7x7, 12x12, 30x30, 


and 18x54. 


PAGE 269——-BENEKE BROTHERS 


The footwear for women, seen on this 
page, give new designs in shoes for various 
occasions, as indicated in the drawing. All 
are from special styles of this firm. 
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The shirt waist is of black velvet with 
white satin stripes. 

Tie at top is of silk with black, red and 
white stripes. 

Stock of white silk ribbon. 

Lower tie is of green silk striped with 
white. 


Fg. 5420—Cinnamon brown smooth cloth 
frock for a little girl of fourteen. Bell skirt 
trimmed with a black silk braid twisted in 





loops. Bodice with tucked vest of cloth, and 


trimmed with pale blue velvet reaching from | 
co., 
vals. The back of bodice is without trimming. 
Sleeves trimmed at the top with the braid | 


the shoulder to belt and put on at inch inter- 


Xiv 


loops and at the hand with two rows of braig 
sewn on flat. Collar of tucked cloth with 
lace frill at the back. To make the jj. 
tle gown very dainty a pale blue silk linjp 
should be used. The hat is of felt the shag, 
of frock and trimmed with folds of blue ye, 
vet and brown mottled wings. 
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FANNY 


DAVENPORT 
"Rae 


Who was renowned as the mos! 
beautiful Cleopatra of the stage, 
and whose lovely Titian tresses 


| were the admtration of all, and 


were commented on wherever she 
went, was an enthusiastic admirer 
of and used 


Imperial Hair Regenerator 


In speaking of it, she said: 

In presenting Sardou's ** Cleopatra,’’ I was anx 
ious to obtain the beautiful Titian shade of hair, ané 
found it possible to do this only by the aid of you 
Imperial Hair Regenerator. The Regenerator proved 
most satisfactory, the color obtained being perfectly 
natural, besides leaving the hair beautiful and glossy 
My satisfaction with the Regenerator 1s enhanced 
because I know it is perfectly harmless, therefore! 
have no hesitation in cordially indorsing it. In the 
dramatic profession ‘tis invaluable. 

FANNY DAVENPORT. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator 1: 
known the world over and has 
been sustained by the U. S. Courts 
as ‘‘a meritorious invention. 
Made in seven colors.  Prit 
$1.50 and $3. 


Send for circular, Sample of your hair colored free 
Applications a specialty. Privacy assured, Send! 
cents for sample of Imperial Venus Tint, a !iqu’¢ 
rouge for the cheeks. IMPERIAL CHEM. MFG 


292 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BETWEEN 3oth AND 31st STS., N.Y. CITY 
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“Che Crue Criterion is Quality” | 















EXCLUSIVELY SERVED AT THE BANQUET IN ATLANTA, GA. TENDERED TO 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
{Atlanta Constitution) 
a ar Rirn. 
SELECTED FOR 
SELECTED FOR SERVED AT THE BANQUETS 
THE CHAMPAGNE THE BANQUET IN HAMBURG ME BANQUET IN BORDEAUX IN CHERBOURG & VERSAILLES 
FAVORED BY GIVEN TO THE GIVEN TO TENDERED BY 
ROYALTY GERMAN EMPEROR THE PRESIDENT THE FRENCH NATION 
IN —AaNno — — OF THE— = 36-— 
ENGLAND. GERMAN PRINCES FRENCH REPUBLIC. THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 
(WY Mail 6 Express) (N.Y Times) (NY. Tribune) (Figeto) 
a re re ee 
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HE quality ot anything invariably regulates its price. It is a réasonable 








“ESSES 

"ll a presumption that, all else being equal, the thing which costs the most is 

- admirer the best. This is particularly true of Champagne, the wholesale prices of 
which are regulated for the entire world by the London market, in which the 

erator greatest connoisseurs and most discriminating judges are engaged. Here Pommery 

6° -” invariably sells at a higher price than other Champagnes. This is proof positive 

do that it is considered by the best judges to be superior. In America its retail price 

flan oe is usually the same as other brands, but those familiar with the facts appreciate that 

heer they are getting better value for their money if they order Pommery. 

/ENPORT. 

erator 1s 

and has CHARLES GRAEF & CO.,, 

S. Courts 

en, Sole Agents for the United States. 
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In Every Piece of SILVER SHEEN 
VISIONS of Perfect Gowns are Seen 


SILVER SHEEN 


is rapidly taking the place of Silk as a lining for Waists and Skirts. 

It is found to be superior to Silk on account of its great strength and ex 
treme lightness. 

With SILVER SHEEN one is enabled to secure a tight-fitting waist with 
the perfect assurance that the lining will not stretch, give or tear. It keeps the 


skirt in shape. MADE BY 


GILBERT MFG. CO. 





